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THE CROSS IN THE FLAG OF ENGLAND CUT OUT BY 
JOHN ENDICOTT OF SALEM AND BY SIR HARRY 
VANE AT BOSTON AS “A SUPERSTITIOUS THING 
AND A RELIQUE OF ANTICHRIST’”—THE MILITARY 
COMMISSIONERS ORDER THE “CROSS OUT OF 
ALL COLORS”—“*A FAMOUS AND RIDICULOUS 
ACTION AND DISPUTE THAT HAPPENED IN NEW 
ENGLAND ABOUT Ye YEAR 1633-4 AND RENEWED 
IN 1681-6 AND 1706.” 


The Journal of Governor John Winthrop, founder of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, under date of November 5, 1634, 
records: 

“ At the Court of Assistants complaint was made by some of 
the country (viz: Richard Brown of Watertown, in the name of 
the rest), that the ensign at Salem was defaced, viz: one part of the 
red cross taken out. Upon this an attachment was awarded against 
Richard Davenport, ensign-bearer, to appear at the next court to 
answer. Much matter was made of this, as fearing it would be 
taken as an act of rebellion, or of like high nature, in defacing the 
King’s colors; though the truth were, it was done upon this opinion, 
that the red cross was given to the King of England by the Pope, 
as an ensign of. victory, and so a superstitious thing, and a relique 
of Antichrist. What proceeding was hereupon will after, at next 
court, in the first month. 

“27, The assistants met at the Governor’s, to advise about the 
defacing of the cross in the ensign at Salem, where (taking advice 
with some of the ministers) we agreed to write to Mr. Downing 
in England, of the truth of the matter, under all our hands, that, if 
occasion were, he might show it in our excuse; for therein we 
expressed our dislike of the thing, and our purpose to punish the 
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offenders. Yet with as much wariness as we might, being doubtful 
of the lawful use of the cross in an ensign, that we were clear that 
fact as concerning the matter, was very unlawful.” 

John Endicott, on 8th of 1oth month [December], 1634, wrote 
John Winthrop, Jr.: 

“The Crosse is much stood for & I ame like to suffer in it.” 
[Winthrop Papers, Part I, Vol. VI, p. 132.] 

Winthrop’s Journal continues: 

“1635, 11 Mo. 19. All the ministers, except Mr. Ward of 
Ipswich, met at Boston, being requested by the Governor and 
Assistants to consider. . . . 2. Whether it be lawful for us to carry 
the cross in our banners. ... For the matter of the cross they 
were divided and so deferred it to another meeting.” .[P. 145.] 

“Mo. 1 [March 4]. A general court at Newtown. Mr. 
Endecott was called to answer for defacing the cross in the ensign; 
but, because the court could not agree about the thing, whether the 
ensigns should be laid by, in regard that many refused to follow 
them, the whole cause was deferred till next general court; and 
the commissioners for military affairs gave order, in the mean time, 
that all ensigns should be laid aside.” [P. 147, or Winthrop’s His. 
N. E., Vol. I, p. 146, Ed. 1825.] 

“Mo. 3 [May] 3. A general court held at Newtown. Mr. 
Endecott was left out of the magistracy and called into question 
about defacing the flag in the ensign; and a committee was chosen, 
viz: every town chose one (which yet were voted by all the people) 
and the Magistrates chose four, who, taking the charge to con- 
sider the offence, and the censure due to it and to certify to the 
court, after one or two hours’ time, made report to the court, that 
they found his offence to be great, viz: rash and without discretion, 
taking upon him more authority than he had, and not seeking advice 
of the court, etc. Uncharitable, in that he, judging the cross, etc., 
to be a sin did content himself to have reformed it at Salem, not 
taking care that others might be brought out of it also; laying a 
blemish also upon the rest of the magistrates, as if they would 
suffer idolatry, etc., and giving occasion to the state in England to 
think ill of us; for which they adjudged him worthy admonition, 
and to be disabled for one year from bearing any public office; de- 
clining any heavier sentence, because they were persuaded he did 
it out of tenderness of conscience, and not of any evil intent.” 


[lbid, 150.] 
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“ 1636, Mo. 12 [February 1]. At the last general court, it 
was referred to the military commissioners to appoint colors for 
every company; who did accordingly, and left out the cross in all 
of them, appointing the King’s arms to be put into that of Castle 
Island and Boston to be the first company.” [Jbid, 174.] 

[Note by editor of Journal.|—‘ The spirit of Endecott pre- 
vailed as regards the idolatrous emblem; though a few years later, 
when it was found the Parliamentary army in England retained the 
cross, it was restored in the colony.” 

“Mo. 3 [May] 15. Here arrived a ship, called the St. Patrick, 
belonging to Sir Thomas Wentworth, deputy of Ireland, one Palmer 
master. When she came near Castle Island, the Lieutenant of the 
fort went aboard of her, and made her strike her flag, which the 
master took as a great injury, and complained of it to the magis- 
trates, who, calling the Lieutenant before them, heard the cause, 
and declared to the master that he had no commission so to do. 
And because he had made them strike to the fort (which had then 
no colors abroad), they tendered the master such satisfaction as 
he desired, which was only this, that the Lieutenant, aboard their 
ship, should acknowledge his error, that so all the ship’s company 
might receive satisfaction, lest the lord deputy should have been 
informed, that we had offered that discourtesy to his ship which 
we had never offered to any before.” [P. 180.] 

“1636, Mo. 3 [May] 15. One Miller, master’s mate in the 
Hector, spake to some of our people aboard his ship. that because 
we had not the King’s colors at our fort, we were all traitors and 
rebels, etc. The governor sent for the master, Mr. Ferne, and 
acquainted him with it, who promised to deliver him to us. The 
next day the master . . . brought him to us at the time appointed. 
Then, in the presence of all the rest of the masters, he acknowledged 
his offence and set his hand to a submission and was discharged. 
Then the governor desired the masters, that they would deal freely 
and tell us, if they did take any offence, and what they required 
of us. They answered, that, in regard they should be examined 
upon their return, what colors they saw here, they did desire that 
the King’s colors might be spread at our fort. It was answered 
that we had not the King’s colors. Thereupon two of them did 
offer them freely to us. We replied, that for our part we were 
fully persuaded that the cross in the ensign was idolatrous, and 
therefore might not be set in our ensign; but because the fort was 
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the King’s, and maintained in his name, we thought that his own 
colors might be spread there. So the governor accepted the colors 
of Capt. Palmer and promised they should be set up at Castle 
Island. We had conferred over night with Mr. Cotton, etc., about 
the point. The governor and Mr. Dudley and Mr. Cotton were 
of opinion, that they might be set up at the fort upon this distinction, 
that it was maintained in the King’s name. Others not being so 
persuaded, answered that the governor and Mr. Dudley, being two 
in council, and being persuaded of the lawfulness, etc., might use 
their power to set them up. Some others, not being so persuaded, 
could not join in the act, yet would not oppose, as being doubtful, 
etc.” [Journal, p. 182.] 


MANUSCRIPT IN BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The following transcript of Harlein MS. 4888 in the British 
Museum, now first published, names Sir Harry Vane as the “ Re- 
former” who cut out the cross: 

F. 86. The second part of ye Frier’s case mentioned & recited 
in the Roman Horsleech, or an Account of an as famous & Ridicu- 
lous Action & Dispute that Happened in New England about ye 
year 1633 whether ye Red Cross in the Banner of England was an 
Idol or no, with ye Argument’s urged on both sides. 

In 1633 or thereabouts when People were Revelation mad 
and Drunk with scism & Blind Zeal one of ye chief Men of 
Boston in New Engl: being then in Authority & warmd with 
a Lecture against that which ye Ignorant call Superstition, 
with a Daring Impudence set up for a Reformer of ye Kings 
Colour’s & haveing taken ye same in his sanctifyd Hands took 
his Conscience to witness against a Monstrous Idol that he 
found therein, to witt, a Great Cross, & there upon drawing 
his Knife bravely cut it out with a great deal of self satisfaction 
& applause & ye next day boldly confess’d & defended ye same. 
860. This Unparralel’d Act created Great Differences in ye 

Town, amongst all sorts of People, as well amongst those who had 
nothing to do with affairs of such a Nature as those that had in so 
much that ye very Women were fit to pull Coive’s about it. as for 
ye Common soldier’s who had as little of Religion as Courage or 
Honesty amongst them, most of them commended ye Act declaring 
that theyd sooner turn Heathen’s & yield to ye Enemy than follow 
or fight under a Popeish Idol, a Cross (Lord have mercy upon us!) 
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they’d have no more to do with now than with him that sufferd 
upon one. Yet others amongst them Maintaind ye Lawfulness 
thereof, & that they would not deny following ye same in their 
Colours least that they should seem to cast of their Allegiance to ye 
Crown of England. 

At length this Mighty Matter was carryd on with such fury 
that ye whole Collony seemd to be in an uproar, so that the General 
Court were forced to take it into their Cognizance where after a 
great Bustle & Stir a Committee was Chosen & appointed both by 
ye Magistrates and People, of ye Freemen of ye Collony to Examin 
into ye Matter, where (F. 87) after many tedious Debates, It was 
Carryd by three Votes that tho’ their Brother had done well & acted 
like a Good tender Conscion’d Christian, that yet nevertheless he had 
not done prudently; & tho’ that he did not deserve any punishment 
for ye Act it self; Yet that he ought to be Discharged his place in 
ye Government for ye same for going so bunglingly about it, & for 
fear that their Charters & Privileges should by a Seizure from ye 
King make an attonement for ye same. Upon which he was called 
in Court & this Cruel, Hard, Sentence of Deposition passed mildly 
upon him—& he himself Registerd amongst ye St & sufferer’s of ye 
Lord for ye Testimony that he bore against a Popeish Idol. Yet 
at ye same time did they fully agree that seeing that ye Cross was 
cut out, & that it undoubtedly was a Badg of Antichrist & a Mark 
of ye Limb of ye Divel, & that no one of their Side ye Great Dike 
had any Power to put it in again, that therefore ye use of it should 
be forborn for ye future amongst them for fear that ye People 
should turn Idolater’s & God should bring upon them beside’s ye 
Plague’s of Impudence, Heresey, Scism, Blind, Superstition & such 
like, all those not half so ill ye Ten plagues of Egypt. 


ARGUED AGAINST YE CROSS. 


F. 87 v. The Revernd Spit-Fire’s that were summond from all 
ye Country round & commanded to lay their heads together upon 
this Weighty Matter argued against ye use of ye Cross in ye Banner 
thus— 

The Question sayd they is not, whether a Private Man may 
not march after his Colour’s, which have the Cross in them: for ye 
Christian Legions never scrupled following ye Labarum of ye 
Roman Emperor’s which was an Idolatrous Ensign. Yea ye Jews 
them selves that made such earnest suit first unto Pilate & then 
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unto Petronius to have such an Idolatrous Ensign removed from 
ye Walls of their Temple: Yet without any Scruple followed it in 
ye field. Nor is it ye Question (sayd they) whether ye Cross may 
‘be used in our Colours, as a charm to protect us from our Enemys, 
or to defend us from Disasters, or to procure Victorys unto us. 
tho’ ye faith wch ye Roman Catholicks have in it mentioned by 
Hoveden in ye Reign of Hen. ye 24d when Engl., France, & Flanders, 
distinguish’d themselves by their Varietys of it, Ever since retaind, 
is abominable to all real Protestants. But ye Question is whether 
ye Cross as representing ye Cross of Christ, erected as (F. 88) a 
Badg of Christianity, & a Sign of Distinctiort between Christians & 
Infidels may by any Prince or State, be now in their Banners 
reserved and Employd? this they approved not, & that for all these 
doughty Reason’s. 


THE CROSS YE IMAGE OF AN IDOL. 


First—That which God hast commanded utterly to be destroyd 
should not be retained for ye Important uses of men: But God has 
Commanded ye Cross in ye Banner to be destroyd: this may be 
thus proved Images of Idols are commanded utterly to be destroyd ; 
But ye Cross in ye Banner is ye Image of an Idol, & ye Greatest 
Idol in ye Church of Rome. As for ye Text in Deutr: where this 
is commanded it dos affect Christians as well as Jews, because that 
ye Moral Reason of ye Command yet continues. If that it be 
objected that the Temples of Idols were to be destroyd it may be 
answered—Theodosius made a Law that they should be so. How 
ever we may distinguish between Temples dedicated unto Idols & 
such Temples as were dedicated unto God by Creatures. ye Papists 
with Aquinas deny their Temples to have been dedicated unto Sts 
But affirm them dedicated unto ye Honour & Service of God for 
his Blessings communicated by ye Sts whose (F. 88 v.) Names are 
used on this Occasion. these Temples being Purged from their 
Superstitious Designation’s may be still used for our Christian 
assemblys as our Saviour used the Jewish Water Pots to turn 
Water into Wine tho’ they were Superstitious Purifications for 
which they were placed there. 

2dly—There is no Civel Honour to be given to ye Image of an 
Idol, ye 24 Commandment forbids all sorts of Honour not onely 
sacred but Civel also to such an Images yea, and elsewhere all 
mention of it with Honour is prohibited. But now to advance the 
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Cross into ye Banner is to put a Civel & no little Honour upon it, 
it is ye Cross in ye Ensign which dos now Insignire & render it 
Ensign & it was ye Intention of Constantine to Honour ye Cross 
when he Interdicted all Executions of Malefactors upon it, & 
advanced it into his Banner. 

3dly—lIf ye figure of ye Altar in Damascus might not be used 
as a Badg of ye Religion & Profession of ye Israelites: then ye 
figure of ye Cross may not be used as a Badg of ye Religion & 
Profession of ye Protestants. for there is a like proportion. for 
ye Papists regard ye Cross as ye Altar where on our Ld was offerd; 
now such a figure of an Altar was unlawfull to ye People of God. 

F. 89. 4ly—That which was Execrable to our Ld; ye Sign of 
it should not be honourable to us. but so was ye Cross of our 
Lord, for it made his Death accursed, nor was it a pure Instrument 
of meer Martyrdom unto him. 

sly—If ye Partakeing of Idolothyies in ye Places where ye 
Idols are worshiped; Express a Communion with Idols & Idolaters: 
then ye setting up of ye Cross in ye Places where Idolaters do 
Worship it, namely in ye Banner is an Expression of Communion 
in their Idolatry. tis true such meats when sold in ye Shambles 
might be eaten without Scruple of Conscience; but besides this, 
that it was onely a Common place where these might be eaten: 
whereas ye Cross in ye Banner is in ye Temple where ye Apocaliptic 
Gentiles adore it. besides that they were Creatures of God whereas 
ye Cross in ye Banner is onely a Human Contrivance. So if it had 
been Lawfull for a Man to have bought ye Silver Shrines of Diana 
& have causd them to be Worn for ye Cognizance of his family or 
his attendants: ye Cross might perhaps have been lawfully used in 
ye Banner for a Cognizance. 

F. 89 v. Lastly, if ye 1st use of ye Cross in ye Banner by Con- 
stantine was Superstitious: then ye 1st fruits being Unclean ye 
whole Lump of ye following use is also unclean: But Eusebius tells 
us that ye Emperor used this Saveing Sign as a protection against all 
Warlike & Hostil Powers. & Soromen tells us—That ye Emperor 
changed ye Image of ye Roman Labarum for ye Sign of ye Cross 
that so ye Soldeirs who were accustomed to worship ye Heathen 
Imperial Ensign; by ye Continnual Sight and Worship of ye Cross 
might be weaned from their Country rights & brought on to 
Worship that God alone whose Sign it was. 

On ye other side they that pleaded for ye use of ye Cross in ye 
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Banner, argued after this fashion: To state ye Question wee must 
Know that it is necessary that there Should be a Banner displayed, 
& a Banner with a Cross in it serves ye End of a Banner as much 
as any other. Had ye Cross never been Superstitiously abused the 
Civel use of that figure could not be questioned. But ye (F. go) 
Superstitious Abuse is a thing that is added unto ye Civel use, & 
accordingly ye Superstitious Abuse may again be removed from it, 
otherwise what a Desolation of Bells & other things must be pro- 
duced by a just Reformation of Superstition? wherefore if ye 
Present Authority dos neither appoint nor declare any Superstition 
in ye Observation of any Civel usage ye Superstition of that usage 
is at an End. thus tho’ it be [sic] notoriously Known that many 
Person’s in Authority have their Superstitious Conceits about 
Churches: Yet in as much as there is no Injunction of authority 
upon private Persons to approve any such Conceits ‘tis no Super- 
stition in such persons to use those Churches unto Lawfull uses or 
purposes. Ye Question then is whether ye Civel Use of ye Cross in 
ye Banner may not be Separated from ye Superstitious abuse of it. 
And it seems as it may. 

First—if names that have been abused for ye Honour of Idols 
may in a Civel way be still used: then things that have been so 
abuse’d may be in ye like Manner used for a Civel Distinction. 
But we find ye Names of Apollo and Phoebe & ye like used in ye 
Apostolic Salutations. altho’ it had been a less [F. 90 v.] difficulty 
for those person’s to have changed ye Names at first Sinfully Im- 
posed upon them: than for ye Cross in ye Banner to be now wholy 
layd aside. if any Heathen King put an Honour upon his Idol 
Bell by saying O Belteshazar, ye Spirit of God may speak it with- 
out any Honour at all to that Idol. 

2dly. It is one thing to describe a Cross as an Artificial thing 
by way of Civel [sic] Signification & another thing to employ a 
Cross as a Sacramental thing by way of sound Observation & in 
ye Banner ’tis ye former, not ye latter way that it is considerd. 
When I am relateing how a Papist Crosses himself, I may lawfully 
Express it by makeing an Aerial Cross like his. where as it would 
not be lawfull for me to make such a Cross upon ye same: ends 
with him. 

F. ot. 34dly. If that ye Cross first used by Constantine had in 
it any thing Unwarantable it follows not, that ye following use of 
it, is of ye same Lump with ye 1st for if it now be used upon 
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another Design the Uncleaness is taken away. Besides Constantine 
brought the Cross with as much Unwarrantableness into his Coin’s 
as he, did into his Banner but ’tis certain that there are few or none 
this day that would refuse Money tho’ they got thereon a Popeish 
Idol, but would set mighty Esteem on it ye Bigger & ye better ye 
Cross was. 

4ly. Meats tho’ Sacrificed unto Idols might be eaten when 
Sold & bought in ye Market. Now a Cross is an Effect of Art, & 
is a Creature of Gods as well as any of ye Meats bre’d & Cooked 
by men. 


THE CROSS CONTROVERSY FIFTY YEARS LATER. 


Over fifty years after this incident the antipathy to the Cross 
continued as may be witnessed by the Diary of Samuel Sewall 
for 1686: 

“Friday, Aug. 20.—I was and am in great exercise about the 
Cross to be put into the Colours, and afraid if I should have a 
hand in’t whether it may not hinder my entrance into the Holy 
Land.” [P. 147.] 

“ Sabbath day, August 22.—In the evening seriously discoursed 
with Capt. Eliot and Frary, signifying my inability to hold, and 
reading Mr. Cotton’s Arguments to them about the Cross, and 
sayd that to introduce it into Boston at this time was much seeing 
it had been kept out more than my Life Time and ‘now the Cross 
much set by in England and here; and it could scarce be put in 
but I must have a hand in it. I fetcht hime the Silk Elizur Holyoke 
had of me, to make the Cross, last Friday morn; and went and 
discoursed Mr. Mather. He judged it Sin to have it put in, but 
the Captain not in fault; but I could hardly understand how the 
Command of others could wholly excuse them, at least me who had 
spoken so much against it in April, 1681, and that Summer and 
forward upon occasion of Capt. Walley’s putting the Cross in his 
Colours.” [P. 147.] 

The controversy concerning the Cross twenty years later caused 
public commotion, even discord : 

Sewell’s Diary, Tuesday, April 23, 1706.—‘“ Govr comes to 
Town guarded by the troops with their Swords drawn; dines at the 
Dragon, and thence proceeds to the Town house, [luminations at 
night. Capt. Pelham tells me several wore crosses in their Hats; 
which makes me resolve to stay at home. Because to drinking 
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Health, now the Keeping of a Day to fictitious St. George, is plainly 
set on foot. It seems Capt. Dudley’s Men wore Crosses. Sombody 
had fasten’d a cross to a Dog’s Head; Capt. Dudley’s Boatswain 
seeing him, struck the Dog and then went into the shop, next 
where the Dog was, and struck down a carpenter, one Davis as he 
was at work not thinking anything; Boatswain and the other with 
him were fined tos. each for breach of the peace, by per, Dumer, 
Esqr.; pretty much blood was shed by means of this bloody Cross, 
and the poor Dog a sufferer.” [Sewell Papers, II, 159.] 

“Monday, Aug’t 23.—At even I wait on the President and 
shew him that I cannot hold because of the Cross now to be intro- 
duced, and offer’d him my commission which he refus’d, said would 
not take it but in Council. Receiv’d me very candidly and told me 
we might expect Sir Edmund Andrews, our Governor, here within 
six weeks; for ought I know that might make him the more 
placid.” [P. 148.] 

“The bawdy bloody Cross at length—November, 5, 1705— 
" Dec. 24th” is the unexplained entry closing Sewell’s Diary. 
[Sewell Papers, II, p. 356.] 

Yet in May, 1708, Selectmen of Salem named “ the way lead- 
ing from the Mill Pond southeasterly by the late Deacon Phillips’ 
stone house, extending down to the sea, Cross Street.” [Sezell’s 
Papers, Il, p. 212.] 

A FLAG WITHOUT A CROSS. 


When the Revolutionary War began in Massachusetts, not 
only was the British flag “intolerable” because it was the Ensign 
of England, but not the less because it had the Cross. 

On March 14, 1775, the town militia of Salem, Mass., assem- 
bled for muster. An encounter at the North Bridge on 26th Feb- 
ruary with British forces under Colonel Leslie in which blood had 
been shed, “ the first bloodshed of the Revolution” it is claimed. 

When the militia assembled for muster “the sight of the 
colors—the British flag—under which the invaders under Lewis 
had marched was intolerable to the militia.” 

“ Another standard was therefore prepared” for the muster. 
“An ample sheet of pure, white bunting, bearing on one side, a 
green pine tree, and on the reverse the words, “An Appeal to 
Heaven” was displayed. This was regarded as the “standard of 
Liberty.” Mr. Goodell, of Salem, in an Address in 1875, said: 
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“Tf the spirits of the departed were ever permitted to take 
note of mundane affairs, the stern and pallid features of Endicott 
must have kindled with a glow of life and warmth, as he saw the 
symbol of idolatry which, one hundred and forty years before, he 
had ‘cut out from the national ensign, with the point of his sword, 
now laid aside, first and forever, in the town which his energy 
helped to establish.” [P. 22.] 

This reference to “ the symbol of idolatry” related to the action 
of Rev. John Endicott in cutting from the British flag the crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew as “ emblems of Popery.” 

Roger Williams “was so much of a zealot for reform” that 
he thought the cross should be taken from the flag, “ because it was 
a relic of anti-Christian superstition,’ and Governor Endicott cut 
it out accordingly. ‘“ What that good man would have done with 
the cross upon his coin (if he had any left) that bore the sign of 
superstition,” says Hubbard, slyly, “is uncertain.” [Gilman’s Story 
of Boston, p. 76.] 

THE HOLY CROSS. 

The first Cathedral church erected in Boston was named “ The 
Holy Cross.” The present Cathedral bears the same title. How 
appropriate was the selection! How significant its selection by 
Bishop Cheverus! The Cross dishonored, vindicative, if not retrib- 
utive, justice demanded its exaltation. 


STAYS UP READING IT. 
I like the REsEARCHES. It is great and instead of being in bed 


I stay up reading it, as I find it very interesting. [Rev. T. M. 
Hayes. | 





AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Out of 22,502 publications listed in the 1908 issue of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, only about 1,800 are considered 
worth an advertiser’s serious consideration. 

Yours is one of them. 

That you thoroughly believe this to be a fact goes without 
question, but if you keep too quiet about it, the distinction is not 
likely to be of much value to you. [Printer’s Ink Publishing Co., 
New York. ] 
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REVOLUTIONARY CATHOLIC NOTES 


JOHN HANCOCK DENOUNCES “THE JESUITICAL” DIS- 
TINCTION OF A BRITISH OFFICER. 


John Hancock, President of the Continental Congress, writing 
to General Washington from Philadelphia, July 13, 1776, said: 

“In obedience to the Commands of Congress I have enclosed 
you two copies of sundry resolves they have passed relative to the 
treatment of our prisoners by Captain Foster in Canada. . . . Should 
the United States of America give their sanction to the Jesuitical 
and villainous distinction which Captain Foster adopts to justify his 
conduct, there would be no end to butchering our Prisoners. They 
have therefore reprobated it and in the genuine spirit of Freedom 
resolved that such cruelty as shall be inflicted on Prisoners in their 
Possession by Savages or Foreigners taken into Pay by the King 
of Great Britain, shall be considered as done by his order and 
Recourse be immediately had to Retaliation. ... There is the 
Greatest Reason to believe that Captain Foster engaged the Indians 
to join him on the express Condition of giving up to them all such 
prisoners as might fall into his Hand,” etc. [H. Goldsmith’s Collec. 
Anderson, January 10, 1908.] 


“A JESUITICAL COMPLEXION,” 


General George Weldon, distinguished at the Battles of Brandy- 
wine and Germantown, in writing from Fredericksburg, March 11, 
1783. to Hon. John F. Mercer, of Congress at Philadelphia, said: 

“This week has appeared the longest I ever remember to have 
spent. Peace and War have Altinitely changed with the day tho 
without the smallest reason. 

I have been a strong advocate for the former and back my 
Opinion with a Beaver Hatt which I fear another person will ware.” 

Speaking of a speech by George III, he says: 

“The speech has a Jesuitical complexion and may be calcu- 
lated to answer the purposes of a lure. When we consider how 
reluctantly that Gummy-throat fellow must part with the Colonies 
and how necessary it was to quiet the minds of his people in order to 
get a little more cash from them.” Etc., etc. [Jbid.] 
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ENGLAND ASSISTED BY CATHOLICS AND INDIANS. 


An American, Williamsburgh [Va.], January 5, 1776: 

“Could not Britons venture to wage war with Americans, till 
they were told Americans were cowards—till they had disarmed 
them, or had, as they thought, put it out of their power to procure 
arms; nor even then, without the assistance of Roman Catholics 
and Indians and endeavouring to raise amongst them a domestic 
enemy?” [Am. Ar., 4-4, 539.] 


POPERY NOT TO BE TOLERATED. 


A British American of North Carolina in an address “ To the 
Inhabitants of the United Colonies,” dated December 28, 1775, 
advocated “an immediate Independency,” and nine other measures. 
The last one was: That religion in each Province be continued on 
the footing it now is and that no man be despised on account of his 
religious opinions, provided they do not interfere with the peace 
and safety of the community; except that Popery shall not be 
countenanced, by law, in any of the United Colonies. [Am. Ar., 
4-4. 473.] 

Johannesin Avemo in an address “ To the Public,” dated Massa- 
chusetts, January 1, 1776, in asserting that it was “the duty of the 
United Colonies to form themselves into an Independent ‘Constitu- 
tion or Republick State” declared that the King is determined to 
pour in troops of Russians, Hanoverians and Irish Catholicks, 
which, if done, will be followed by much bloodshed, for we will be 
free or die. [Am. Ar., 4-4, 529.] 


ARMING ROMAN CATHOLICS AGAINST AMERICANS. 


Richard Henry Lee, delegate from Virginia to the Continental 
Congress, wrote General Washington, then at Cambridge, Mass., on 
November 13, 1775, enclosing copy of a letter brought by a ship 
lately arrived from London “ from a well informed, sensible friend 
and may be relied on.” 

The letter, dated September 4, 1775, said: “Our Ministry are 
up with you. They are arming every hand. Protestant and 
Catholick. English, Irish, Scotch, Hanoverian, Hessian, Indian and 
Canadian against the devoted Colonies. Arming Roman Catholicks 
is directly contrary to law; but they expect every protection from 
the politeness of Parliament.” [Am. Ar., 4-3, 1543-] 
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BURNABY’S BALDERDASH. 


Rev. Andrew Burnaby traveled in America before the Revolu- 
tion. Published his Travels on his return to England. On 9th April, 
1778, he wrote to Washington deprecating the “civil war” exist- 
ing between “parent and child,” asserting that the union existing 
between the Colonies would not “be permanent when they are 
totally independent,” that France was not in “ reality a well wisher 
to America and would oppose reconciliation so as to weaken both 
America and England,” that the French were a “ false and treach- 
erous people; that the interests of Great Britain and America were 
the same, the same lineage, same language, the same liberty, the 
same religion connecting them; but that of America and France is 
diametrically opposite, absolutely irreconcilable.” [Spark’s Corres. 
Rev., II, p. 1ot.] 


“DARE NOT SHOW THEMSELVES.” 


John Adams, writing to James Warren from Braintree, March 
15, 1775, said: “ We have a few Jacobites and Roman Catholics 
in this town but they dare not show themselves.” [Life and Works 
of John Adams, Vol. IX, p. 355.] 

John Adams, who declared “Catholic Christianity” was 
“ Cabalistic Christianity” [Works, Vol. X, p. 100], asked Thomas 
Jefferson, “ Can a free Government possibly exist with the Roman 
Catholic Religion.” [Works, Vol. X, p. 398.] 


“SET WIDE FOR POPERY THE DOOR.” 


In McFingal, an epic poem, by John Trumbull, Aide to Wash- 
ington, it is said England 
“ Struck bargains with the Romish Churches 
Infallibility to purchase ; 
Set wide for Popery the door, 
Made friends with Babel’s scarlet whore.” 


THE PRIME CAUSE. 


Hon. Mellen Chamberlain in an Address before the Webster 
Historical Society in Boston, January 18, 1884, on “ John Adams, 
the Statesman of the American Revolution,” said: “ Perhaps the 
prime cause, without which the Revolution would never have begun 
when it did and where it did was ecclesiastical rather than political.” 
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GENERAL MONTGOMERY, THE JESUIT FATHER FLO- 
QUET AND THE PRIESTS OF MONTREAL. 


General Montgomery writing from Montreal, November 15, 
1775, to General Schuyler, said: 

I have made the inhabitants acquainted with the views of 
Congress relative to this Province, declaring I should call a con- 
vention upon my return from Quebeck. I have had some conversa- 
tion with Pere Flacquet [Floquet], a Jesuit at the head of the 
society here and esteemed a very sensible fellow. He complained 
of some little indignities shown their order, particularly in making 
part of their house the common prison, by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernours. I promised redress and hinted, at the same time, the great 
probability of that Society enjoying their estate, notwithstanding 
Sir Jeffery Amherst’s pretensions should this Province accede to 
the general union. I hope this hint may be of service; the Priests 
hitherto having done us all the mischief in their power; in many 
parishes they will not yet give the people absolution. However, I 
have shown all the respect in my power to religion, and have winked 
at this behaviour in the Priests for fear of having malice to handle. 
[Amer. Arch., 4.3, p. 1683.] 


“OPPORTUNITY FOR POPERY.” 


The Earl of Carlisle in advising William Eden, one of the 
“ Peace” Commissioners sent to America, in 1778, to secure recon- 
ciliation with the Revolted Colonies, wrote him, September 20, 1778, 
“ whether it will not be proper to urge as strongly as possible the 
disappointments America will undergo thro” connection with France 
and “the opportunity she will give to the introduction of the Popish 
religion.” [Stevens’ Facsimiles of Documents, Vol. V, No. 529.] 


FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


“To obtain Religious, as well as Civil Liberty, I entered 
zealously into the Revolution. God grant that this Religious Liberty 
may be preserved in these States to the end of time.” [Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton.]} 

The above is one of the inscriptions on the Centennial Fountain 
of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, erected in 1876. 
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@ONGRESS AND GEORGE IIIT AGREE ON “ POPERY.” 


In a long “ Address to the Soldiers of Massachusetts Bay who 
are now in Arms against the Laws of their Country,” signed Q. Z., 
and issued in 1775, it is said: 

Your leaders tell you your properties and religion are at stake. 
Your ministers tell you so too, and I know you are too apt to take 
all that they say for gospel. But, pray, what danger is your 
religion in? Why it is said that Popery is established in Canada, 
and will be established here. No. My Countrymen, Popery is not 
established in Canada, let your teachers and leaders assert it never 
so roundly; it is only indulged to the Roman Catholicks there. 
Your Continental Congress says, that God and nature have given 
them a right to the enjoyment of their religion; it is what they 
capitulated for with General Amherst; it is what the just, the 
humane King George the Third confirmed to them. [Am. Ar., 4th 
Series, III, 1749.] 


“ A DREADFUL DAY.” 


Rev. Dan’l Barber in his History of My Own Times, relates that 
the last time he saw his grandfather was “a littlé before the Revolu- 
tionary War,” when “he said some serious things to me about 
religion; mentioned his fears lest the King of England, George the 
Third, had a design to make the Catholic the established religion of 
this country; said he should not live to see the day, as I might do; 
and, as it would be a dreadful day to us, he charged me to stand 
fast. and remain sound in the faith.” 

Yet he and his family became Catholics, he and a son became 
priests. 


HATED POPES AND BISHOPS. 


Sam Adams “ hated Kings but most of all Popes and Bishops.” 
He was the unrivalled politician of the Revolution. Without him 
it would never have occurred when it did nor as it did. In this 
work Samuel Adams was the foremost and greatest man. 

Sam Adams represented the Puritan element in the contest in 
Massachusetts. To him the Revolution was the last in a series of 
events reaching back thro’ 100 years to resist the imposition of the 
Anglican hierarchy on the descendants of the Puritans. His inspira- 
tion was Religious. [Chamberlain’s John Adams, p. 61.] 
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ABBE MABLY. 


The Abbé de Mably at the age of seventy-three entertained the 
design of writing a history of the American Revolution. He applied 
to John Adams for information. Adams enumerated many sources. 
He closed by stating, “this is a work of the longest life beginning 
at the age of twenty.” The Abbé died three years later without 
making an effort at the work. 


“ PATRIOT MUST BE RELIGIOUS.” 


“Statesmen may plan and speculate for Liberty but it is 
Religion and Morality alone which can establish the principles upon 
which Freedom can securely stand.” So John Adams said. “A 
true patriot must be a religious man,” he wrote his wife November 


5» 1775: 


FRENCH TO KEEP ALL. 


New York, August 2, 1780. 


The French Admiral has taken possession of Rhode Island in 
the name of the King of France, and displayed the French colors, 
without the least deference to the flag of their ally, the revolted 
Americans, evincing that their Roman Catholic friends intend to 
keep possession of all they seize on in North America. [Royal 
Gazette, August 2, 1780.] 


“WHAT GOD WROUGHT.” 


“ That this puissant Prince [King Louis XVI] should deign to 
take notice of America in her infantile state when under the iron 
rod of oppression and declared to be in a state of actual rebellion— 
that he should then conclude a treaty of alliance and trade with us, 
upon the most honorable and generous principles, without taking 
the least advantage of our weakness, but rather nobly aiming to 
afford us relief in our time of distress, was in very deed amazing 
to us, alarming to Britain and surprising to the world. If this 
event was not indicative of the benevolence of that munificent 
King’s heart it was no less a token of favour from the Great King 
of Kings.” [Sermon: What hath God Wrought? By Rev. O. 
Hart, Hopewell, N. J., Nov. 26, 1781.] 
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PILLAGED THE PRIESTS. 


“ During the late war the British cruisers landed often at and 
hovered almost continually near the plantations of the clergy; they 
pillaged their houses; they drove and slaughtered their sheep and 
cattle.” [Rev. Jno. Carroll, 1788.] 


“THE PAPAL NUNCIO.” 


Captain Johann Heinricks of Hessian Jager Corps, writing to 
his brother-in-law, August 29, 1778, from “ In the Camp near Spit 
of the Devil,’ New York, said: “ But what do you think? The 
two persons whom D’Estaing secretly took on board his vessel are 
said to be a Praetendent and a Papal Nuncio. Both are said to be 
in Philadelphia now, and chapels are already being designed there 
and in Boston. This is rather a peculiar condition affording much 
material for gossip, but I cannot vouch for the rumour, owing to 
lack of time, and the doubtful authenticity of the report.” [Pa. 
Mag., 1808, p. 152.] 


WASHINGTON “THE ATLAS OF AMERICA.” 


A French officer who returned to France in 1779 reports: 
“Let the political antipathies of individuals and the squabbles be- 
tween state and state be what they may, General Washington is 
the Atlas of America and the god of the army. His authority is 
mild and paternal. He is probably the only man who could have 
effected a revolution. This great man has only one defect, very 
creditable to him—too much integrity for a party leader.” [Mag. 
Am. His., Nov., 1889.] 


“SOUND AND STRONG.” 


What advantage to have freed these colonies, what advantage 
to have pitched the tea into the harbor, unless the republic which 
was freed from dependence by these brave arms, is built upon a 
solid foundation, upon a basis that will stand the strain and stress 
of storm and wind. It is vain for us to be freed from the hand 
and power of the oppressor, it is vain to break the shackles that 
bind the nation if there is an internal principle of decay and internal 
principle of dissolution. Unless the life of the nation be sound 
and strong it will soon die and sink into the tomb. [Rev. John H. 
O’Rourke, S.J., at Boston Diocese Centenary, Oct. 31, 1908.] 
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“A REFUGEE ROMAN CATHOLIC FAMILY.” 


Moore’s Diary of Revolution Vol. I, p. 33. Governor Colden 
and his wretched Council by a majority voted not to obey the Gen- 
eral Congress resolution, but to protest against and oppose all the 
continent of America, who are making so noble a stand in defence 
of their liberty, while the people wish to do the same. But they are 
unhappily in the hands of dependent place men, contractors, in- 
formers, a refugee Roman Catholic family, and others, veriest rep- 
tiles on earth. New York, therefore is the only colony on which 
the British junto must rely to-enslave America. 


‘ 


What was the name of this “ refugee Roman Catholic family” 
of such public influence in New York City in 1775? 


COLONISTS HATE THE FRENCH AND THEIR 
RELIGION. 


Lafayette’s greatest service was in bringing France and 
America together. The Americans had been accustomed to look 
on France as the enemy of their country and their religion. They 
hated her and they feared her. They believed that her accursed 
priests were stirring up the Indians to ravage the frontiers and 
that her crafty governors were drawing a chain of posts down the 
Mississippi Valley to confine the English to the seaboard. The 
French themselves they despised as an inferior race. [Hatch’s 


Adm. Rev. Army, p. 60.] 


CANADIANS READY TO JOIN AMERICANS. 


Benedict Arnold wrote to Governor Trumbull, of Connecticut, 
on June 13, 1775, from Crown Point, saying: 

“Great numbers of the Canadians have expected us at Mon- 
treal for some time and are impatient at our delay, being determined 
to join us whenever we appear with a sufficient force to support 
them. This I am confirmed in by many of the Canadians them- 
selves, having just returned from an excursion down the Lake, 
where I saw numbers of them, who offered to join us. Governor 
Carleton has been able by every artifice to raise no more than 
twenty Canadians of the noblese, who are in expectation of places 
of profit or honor.” [Am. Ar., 4 S., 2d Vol., p. 978.] 
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REJOICING AND THANKSGIVING. 


The morning following the surrender at Yorktown, Washing- 
ton, in General Orders, congratulated the combined armies on the 
success their bravery achieved. He added: “ Divine service will 
be performed to-morrow in the several brigades and divisions,” 
and recommended that the soldiers should attend, “with that 
seriousness of deportment and gratitude of heart which the recogni- 
tion of such reiterated and astonishing interpositions of Providence 
demand of us.” Such was the tone of feeling that pervaded the 
whole land; it burst forth from the household, from the pulpit, 
from the press. When Congress received the news, it proceeded 
in a body to a church, and there publicly offered thanks to Almighty 
God “ for the special favor He had manifested to their struggling 
country.” They also appointed a day of National Thanksgiving 
and prayer, “in acknowledgment of the signal interposition of 
Divine Providence.” 

The Congress voted thanks to Washington and to Counts de 
Rochambeau and to de Grasse and the officers and soldiers of both 
armies. It likewise passed resolutions to erect a monumental 
column at Yorktown in commemoration of the union of the Ameri- 
can and French armies, and of the victory they had achieved. 
[Mag. Am. His., Oct., 1881, p. 265.] 


“POPISH CLERGY.” 


“The legal privileges which the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Canada enjoyed, made them averse to a change, lest they should 
be endangered, by a more intimate connection with their Protestant 
neighbours. 

“They used their supposed influence in the next world; as 
an engine to operate on the movements of the present. 

“They refused absolution to such of their flocks as abetted 
the Americans. 

“General Montgomery knew the part the popish clergy had 
acted, in opposition to him, yet he conducted towards them, as if 
totally ignorant of the matter; and treated them and their religion 
with great respect and .attention. 

“ As far as he was authorized to promise, he engaged that their 
ecclesiastical property should be secured and the free exercise of 
their religion continued.” [Ramsay’s His. Rev., II, p. 58.] 
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CANADIANS—QUEBEC ACT. 


Another document put forth by the Continental Congress was 
“The Address to the People of Great Britain.” It claimed for the 
Americans all the privileges of British subjects, the right of dis- 
posing of their own property and of ruling themselves. Why 
should “ English subjects who live three thousand miles away from 
the royal palace enjoy less liberty than those who are three hundred 
miles from it.”- Like all the other documents, it had much to say 
about the wickedness of the Quebec Act, which had established 
Roman Catholicism in Canada; and it argued over again all this 
old ground. 

The only striking part of it was an argument that if the min- 
istry were allowed to tax and rule America, as they pleased, the 
enormous streams of wealth to be gathered from such a vast 
continent, together with the Roman Catholic inhabitants of Canada, 
would be used to inflict some terrible and vague persecution and 
tyranny on the masses of the people in England. 

Another document, called “ An Address to the Inhabitants of 
Canada” was much ridiculed by both the loyalists and the English, 
because it was so absurdly inconsistent with “ The Address to the 
People of Great Britain.” In addressing the people of England the 
Congress had vilified and abused the religion of the Canadians as 
despotism, murder, persecution and rebellion. Yet they asked those 
same Canadians to join the rebellious colonies against England; 
and they sent them a long document patronizing and instructing 
them in their rights, and quoting Montesquieu and other French- 
men, to show what a mistake they were making by submitting to 
the tyranny of Great Britain. The Canadians would, of course, 
see both documents and laugh at the Congress. [Fisher’s True 
His. Rev., p. 194.] 

The inconsistency of asking in one document for a repeal of 
the Quebec Act, because it established in Canada the bigotry and 
ignorance of the Roman Catholic religion, mingled with the absurd 
customs of Paris, and in another document appealing to these same 
French Roman Catholics, in flattering phrases, to join the Congress 
at Philadelphia, was quickly seen and formed one of the stock jokes 
at every Tory gathering. 

“They complain of transubstantiation in Canada,” said Dean 
Tucker, “but they have no objection to their own kind of transub- 
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stantiation, by which they turn bits of paper, worth nothing at all, 
into legal tender for the payment of debts to British merchants.” 
[ Ibid, p. 207. ] 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON FOR “ RECON- 
CILIATION.” 


In March, 1779, Samuel Chase, one of Maryland’s Delegates 
in Congress, was summoned before the Maryland Senate to give 
information respecting an alleged statement of his, “ There were 
Tories in the Senate,” which he denied saying. In the course of 
his written declaration he stated: “In December, 1776, the day 
before Congress left Philadelphia I was informed by several mem- 
bers of Congress that Mr. Carroll had declared that he would not 
have come as a Delegate but to bring about a Reconciliation [with 
England]. This Mr. Carroll admitted and said it was his sentiment 
and justified by the Instructions from his State. I also mentioned 
that on the same day I was informed by several Members of 
Congress that either Mr. Carroll or Mr. Tilghman or Both had 
proposed to them in the Congress Room ‘To send Commissioners 
to General Howe to ask for Terms.’ Mr. Carroll said he did not 
remember he ever, made such proposals. Mr. Tilghman said he 
never did.” [Am. His. Rec., III, 88.] 


CATHOLICS AND THE REVOLUTION. 


In Old Trails on the Niagara Frontier, by Leverance, p. 99, 
it is related: “In the Summer of 1778 sailors on the snow Seneca 
at Niagara asked to be discharged, alleging that their time had 
expired the preceding November and they had ‘no opportunity of 
exercising our Religion, neither does confinement agree with our 
health.’ ” 

They were, without doubt, French Canadian Catholics. 


“POPISH ALLIES.” 


Rivington’s Royal Gazette, New York, January 16, 1779, had 
Lines sent from Long Island, presented as a New Year’s Gift to 
those Loyal Ladies of New York who are uniting to equip a 
formidable Privateer to be called the “ Fair American;”’ for the 
very laudable purpose of cruizing against the detested Rebel Corsairs 
and their new Popish Allies, the base perfidious French. 
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CANADIAN “REBELS.” 


In Congress, August 30, 1776: 

The Committee appointed to enquire into the claims of sundry 
Canadians report that there is due, 

To Andrew Pepin, for two months’ services, as Captain and 
six months’ services as Lieutenant, together with rations during 
the time of said services, the sum of 201 and 1/3 dollars. 

To James Pelieur, for five months’ services, as a private and 
three months’ services as a Lieutenant, together with one ration a 
day during the said three months, the sum of 99 1/3 dollars. 


CATHOLICS GOOD CITIZENS. 


On January 1, 1795, the United States House of Representa- 
tives proceeded to the consideration of a Naturalization Bill. An 
amendment was offered requiring a renunciation of all foreign titles. 
Samuel Dexter, Jr., of Massachusetts, said, “ While not very.anxious 
against the resolution, he was yet opposed to it.” He imagined that 
by the same mode of reasoning we might hinder His Holiness the 
Pope from coming to this country. He entered at some length into 
the ridicule of certain tenets of the Roman Catholic Religion and 
said that priest-craft had done more mischief than aristocracy. 

Mr. James Madison in reply said he did not approve the 
ridicule attempted to be thrown out on Roman Catholics. In their 
religion was nothing inconsistent with the purest republicanism. 
In Switzerland about one-half of the Cantons were of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. Some of Democratic Cantons were so. Ameri- 
cans had no right to ridicule Catholics; they had, many of them, 
proved good citizens during the Revolutionary War: [Debates 
Congress, Vol. I.] 


WASHINGTON’S “ONE OBJECTION.” 


When in 1778 it was proposed to invade Canada, Washington 
said he had one objection to it “ which is in my estimation insur- 
mountable and alarms all my feelings for the true and permanent 
interest of my country. That is the introduction of French troops 
into Canada, should they declare an intention to hold Canada as a 
pledge and surety for the debts due to France from United States.” 
[The Monthly Magazine and American Review, N. Y., 1800, 
p. 283.] 
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PROTESTANT DISSENTERS. 


Wright, Thomas. English dissenting divine. a. /. s. 4to, 
3 pages. Bristol, May 30, 1783. To Rev. Dr. Stiles, President of 
Yale College. Interesting letter, expressing his satisfaction in the 
result of the Revolutionary War, etc. 

“Various circumstances relating to the time when the late 
difference between G. Britain and America arose, and to the state 
and qualities of the people on both sides the water, might be traced 
out, which contributed in a natural view and as second causes 
towards accomplishing the great and glorious revolution that has 
taken place. But the providence of God in many events and meas- 
ures is more conspicuous to the discerning eye. . . . Some of us 
ardently desired your success, as brethren and the champions of 
liberty. Of this number were the generality of Protestant dissenters 
of all denominations.” [Original in Rutter Sale by Henkels, May 


19, 1905.] 
POPERY AND ARBITRARY POWER. 


In 1775 the Parliament convened unusually early because of 
the “ revolt, hostility and rebellion” of the Americans. Lord Mayor 
John Wilkes had started an agitation that was troublous in the 
beginning and developed into turbulence the longer it was main- 
. tained. He drafted petitions to the King which abounded with 
inflammatory arguments and’ with phrases that bordered on sedi- 
tion; which perceived a real design to establish autocratic authority 
over all America and to uproot and destroy the Constitution. Upon 
receiving an unsatisfactory reply from the King, Wilkes clamored 
for the impeachment of the evil counsellors who had planted Popery 
and arbitrary power in America. [Papers of Clinton, VII, p. 5— 
note. | 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF POPERY.” 


The New York Association in an Address to Lieut.-Governor 
Colden, May 11, 1775, declared that ‘they regard the hostile block- 
ade of the Port of Boston, . . . the extension of the Bounds of 
Quebec, the establishment of Popery and an arbitrary form of 
government in that province as so many steps of an ill judging 
administration that more eminently endangers the liberty and pros- 
perity of the whole Empire. [N. Y. Col. Dec., VIII, p. 584.] 
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A SOLEMN WARNING. 


“ A Solemn Warning” by the Associated Presbytery (of Scotch 
Presbyterians or Seceders) in Pennsylvania, issued May 8, 1777, 
because “ of the deplorable state of matters in this and neighboring 
States” said “a great contempt is poured upon the great doctrines 
of the Gospel which broke forth with eminent lustre at the reforma- 
tion from Popery; these blessed doctrines whereby the consciences 
of men were led to a sweet rest which they had sought in vain 
from Masses, Indulgences, Pilgrimages, Penances and Purgatory. 
We retain the name of Protestants while the marrow and sub- 
stance of the Protestant religion is generally discarded.” 


CHURCH AND PEOPLE. 


Under date of June 3, 1779, Rev. Enos Hitchcock, Chaplain, 
records: 

“Tt is the prevailing opinion that an attack will be brought on 
to-morrow morning.very early—with this expectation I desire to 
commit the cause to that God who rules over all & is able by the 
smallest exertion to vindicate an injured people; & who I trust 
will make bare his arm for our help—& shew the enemies of our 
land & liberties, that the events of war are in his own hand; & 
therefore that no weapon formed against his Church & people shall 
ever prosper.” [Publications of R. I. Historical Society, Oct., 1899, 
Pp. 175-] 

“His Church” being the Protestant Church. 


THE COLONIES PROTESTANT. 


“To man who has considered with attention perhaps it will not 
appear too bold to aver if an Archangel had planned the connection 
between Great Britain and her colonies he could not have fixed on 
a more lasting and beneficial foundation, unless he could have 
changed human nature. A mighty naval power at the head of the 
whole, that power a parent state, with all the endearing sentiments 
attending the relationship . . . she and all those States Protestant 
are some of the circumstances that delineated by the masterly hand 
of a Beccario would exhibit a plan, vindicating the ways of heaven 
and demonstrating that humanity and policy are nearly related.” 
[Jekell in Penna. Ledger, Feb. 11, 1775.] 

The article contested the claims of Great Britain. 
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“ ESTABLISHING. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION.” 


In the Petition to the King sent by the first Continental Con- 
gress, October, 1774, the Acts protested against were: (1) “ Block- 
ing up the Harbour of Boston; (2) Empowering the Governor of 
Massachusetts to send indicted murderers to another Colony or to 
Great Britain to be tried; (3) Altering the charter of Massa- 
chusetts; (4) Extending the limits of Quebec, abolishing the Eng- 
lish and restoring the French laws, whereby great numbers of 
British freemen are subjected to the latter, and establishing an 
absolute government and the Roman Catholic religion throughout 
those vast regions, that border on the westerly and northern boun- 
daries of the free Protestant English settlements; (5) Providing 
quarters for officers and soldiers in His Majesty’s service.” 

The Petition also declared that the King’s ancestors were 
“seated on the British throne to rescue and secure a pious and 
gallant nation from the Popery and Despotism of a superstitious 
and inexorable tyrant.” 


CANADIAN “REBELS ” PUNISHED. 


In Revolutionary Letters of the Hessian Officers in the service 
of Great Britain compiled by William L. Stone, page 24, is a le‘ter 
from Canada by a German staff officer which says: “If a parish 
contains a number of rebellious inhabitants, their cattle are for- 
feited, the fire is extinguished and the roof of the houses pulled 
down. ... J A number of houses belonging to these rebels who are 
at present in the army of the enemy will probably share the same 
fate within a short time.” 

The Curés are good royalists (p. 66). 

Eight Canadians forced to do penance (p. 67). 

Henry’s Journal of Expeditions to Canada Under Arnold says, 
“ Every now and then a chapel came in sight; but more frequently 
the rude but pious imitations of the sufferings of our Saviour and 
the image of the Virgin.” [Me. His. Col., Vol. I, p. 516.] 


PORTUGAL. 

The King of Portugal, July 4, 1776, closed all ports to Ameri- 
can ships. Franklin, from Paris, April 26, 1777, remonstrated 
against this action. [See Franklin Works, Bigelow Ed., Vol. VI, 
Pp. 91-2-3.] 
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PROTESTANT HALL. 


March 18, 1774, being the anniversary of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, was celebrated at the home of Abraham De La Mon- 
tagnie, New York, and at Mr. David Grim’s by the German Prot- 
estants of New York and by other gentlemen at Protestant Hall 
on Long Island. [Pa. Journal, March 30, 1774.] 


FATHER RIGNATZ, CHAPLAIN OF A FRENCH 
REGIMENT. 


In the Autobiography of a Bavarian Immigrant Dr. Christian 
Boerstler, who on 24th May, 1784, left Bavaria for America, relates: 

“ Being a scholl teacher I had more freedom than the other 
subjects of Bavaria, and by paying one-tenth of my possessions 
could move where I pleased, while the other people had to pay a 
twentieth of their possessions and were only allowed to move from 
one state to another, but not to emigrate to America. The reason 
for this was that all our princes, emperors, etc., had become Cath- 
olics and as the British ruled in America and made every arrival in 
the new world throw his allegiance to the Pope overboard, they 
hated them bitterly and permitted no one to. go there, although they 
themselves did not live up to the Catholic religion.” 


After getting to Rotterdam he relates: 

“ After fourteen days we started on our journey. We stopped 
at Giltfurth to take in water. Here a young Catholic Priest, by 
name Rignatz, a born Wiirzburger, boarded our ship. He had been 
in America as clergyman of one of the French regiments and was, 
on his way back. He was a brave, intelligent and nice looking 
man, and while crossing the ocean I enjoyed his company very 
much. He asked permission to use my books, which I readily 
granted, and on Sunday he held church for us.” [Journal of Am. 
His., II, No. 3, 458-61. ] 

All arrived at Baltimore 22d September, 1784. The “ priest by 
name Rignatz” is unknown to us. It is a new name in Catholic 
American annals. His name does not appear as Chaplain of any 
of the French regiments, the roster of whose officers is available. 
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PROTEST AGAINST FATHER GABRIEL RICHARDS EN- 
GAGING IN POLITICS—HE COULD PREACH THE 
GOSPEL AND SO SHOULD “HOLD TO IT.” 


The curio cabinet of the Detroit Public Library contains a 
printed circular, dated 1823, addressed to Father Richard, by 
Citizen John R. Williams, who protested against his candidacy as 
delegate to Congress from the Territory of Michigan, on the ground 
that the priest would be distracted from his duties to his parish 
if elected. Williams also wrote Father Richards, telling him that 
his insufficient understanding of the English language would unfit 
him for a place in Congress. Father Richard was elected. 
[Michigan Catholic, August 16, 1906. ] 

This “ printed circular” is in French. THE RESEARCHES here- 
with presents a translation: 


Mer. GABRIEL RICHARD, 


Sir: For some time past I have intended to address you on 
several matters, but your prolonged absence, which I did not antici- 
pate, has prevented me from doing so until now. I believe the time 
has come for me to fulfill a duty towards myself and towards the 
public. 

Without going over again the history of the difficulties and 
disagreements which have existed for so long a time between you 
and the great majority of the members of your congregation, it 
suffices to say that, having maintained a strict neutrality, I have 
thought that in acting as a mediator for the re-establishment of 
union and peace between you and your people I would be fulfilling 
one of the duties of a good citizen. Finally, by the effects, perhaps, 
of a combination of circumstances and happenings, your diocese, 
troubled and scandalized, has been brought to a state of quasi con- 
tentment, more by the love of peace and by public desire than by 
any order or regulations yoy may have established to produce that 
desirable state of affairs. But, on the contrary, I maintain, that the 
causes of discontent on the part of your people. have not yet 
ceased to exist, and you owe all the appearances of accord (which 
is only perceptible outwardly), to a determination to endure that 
which it has been found almost impossible to rectify. When I 
accepted, with much repugnance, the position of Trustee of the 
Church of St. Anne you must remember that it was under the 
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express condition that the affairs of the corporation, of which you 
are the President, would be conducted with order and regularity 
and that you would render an account of your administration and 
of your transactions. After having fixed a date which was near the 
end of the month of May, 1822, I went to your residence with some 
of the other Trus‘ees but you were not there: more than a year has 
past since then and you have done nothing; however, you have 
yourself, on several occasions, asked the Trustees to sign notes to 
free you from embarrassment, and by weakness, it must be con- 
fessed, with the desire to help you and with your repeated promises 
that you were going to render -your accounts, we have signed these 
obligations, without having either a knowledge of the affairs nor 
of your disposition of any of the revenues of the church corpora- 
tion, or of the satisfying of any of the notes which you have signed 
by the authority, which was delegated to you by the act of Incor- 
poration: which you have therefore trampled under foot, by the 
utmost contempt for the provisional conditions of that law. 

I therefore take this opportunity to notify you publicly, that I 
resign absolutely the office of Trustee of the Church of St. Anne, 
renouncing by these presents all the claims and all the responsibili- 
ties dependent upon that office. 

The course which you have judged proper to adopt for some 
time, merits a public exposition, more especially as it seemed you 
have come to prefer political affairs to those which concern your 
ministry as a successor of episcopal authority: and it is necessary 
to say that you have, exceedingly well, hidden your plans and your 
intentions, since you determined to secure, on the one hand, the 
Bishop’s mitre, and on the other, since you took steps which would 
assure you of the See, and what is more, the salary of a Delegate 
to the Congress of the United States. 

I cannot reconcile that apparent incongruity, with the principle 
and precept with the example and illustrations. It was an oppor- 
tunity for you to give the most austere precept in word and in dis- 
course, against the honors, the riches and the distinctions of this 
world, and to add to these by example and the most abominable 
political manceuvres would have given you chance in abundance. 

But even with much hidden trickery, you ought to have assured 
yourself of your elegibility to the point of being elected. 

If you would examine the Acts of Congress in that connection, 
you would find out that the same qualifications are required in the 
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person elected, as in the electors, you would know that it is an 
indespensible requisite to be a citizen of the United States; to have 
resided therein as a citizen, for a year preceding the date of election, 
to have paid a territorial or a county tax, to be duly qualified as a 
voter or as a candidate. 

Believe me, for you ought to be convinced that you have been 
out of your element when you abandoned your Breviary and your 
Bible, to meddle in political affairs, when you do not understand 
war. You leave, as it were, the beautiful lawn of your parish now 
covered and strewn with beautiful flowers, to gather only thorns 
and thistles. Your people have already accused you of having 
sacrificed their interests and the interests of the land to satisfy your 
ambition, determined by your eccentric theories and your projects 
to refill your pocket-book. 

Permit me to ask you why you never before thought it proper 
to meddle in political affairs of the territory until the interests of 
the people seemed the least precious, than these which are attached 
to the glory and the service of the country. For nearly all the 
twenty years you have lived in this territory, even to this year, you 
have always declared that you would have nothing to do with 
political affairs, that you regarded with contempt the beautiful title 
of citizen of the United States, even up to the term of court last 
June. Do you believe Sir, that the wise legislators who watch over 
the safety and goodness of the nation forget the sound precaution 
which is incorporated in the Constitution of the United States to 
assure and to guarantee the attachment and the fidelity of those 
who are to be admitted to a seat in the august assembly. They 
require a member of Congress to have been seven years a citizen of 
the United States, and a Senator to have been nine years, and of a 
delegate who has all the privileges of a member, except of voting; 
is it an exaggeration to say five months of trial? No Sir, you can- 
not deceive much longer. I hope to render justice to those who 
perhaps believe it to be a matter of conscience that prefer you rather 
than all others and give you their voice and their votes. Declare 
that there is nothing in the Commandments of God, nor of the 
Church which obliges us in any way to clothe you with authority 
with the affairs of this world—Your Kingdom is not on earth—It 
is or ought to be on high. Your oaths and vows, if I do not deceive 
myself, support me in this sentiment and in this position. It was, 
perhaps, by the notice of some persons who have sinister views, 
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that you have been persuaded to take the path in which you would 
seem to be going. At the moment a cruel wolf wishes to ensnare 
the lamb he seeks ordinarily to drive the shepherd from his flock. 
You are responsible for the evils which will follow and which will 
result from your present position. Can you in consequence of these 
strange happenings to your ministry wash your hands of the conse- 
quences? This is enough to say to you; time which reveals all 
things, will show you the perfect denouement of the scene, which 
seems now to several persons who are now in error, to have been 
abused with too much flattery and good promises. 

The sentiment is already general enough, that you are losing 
much of the esteem and confidence that we would have had for you. 
if you had not meddled in this affair. These sentiments which are 
born by the opposition and the contradiction in public affairs 
increase and multiply easier than they disappear. You will divide 
your flock in matters of opinion and the opinion will become the 
base on which other evils more to be dreaded will be supported. 

I am not anxious to speak of the service which I have rendered 
my country—nor do I deserve to seem to be at fault—such that I 
have indeed done my duty. You announced four or five weeks ago 
before the sermon all those, and named them, who are going to 
pay the dues to the Church of St. Anne, the small number of 
twenty-nine persons in all that parish. I do not wish to speak for 
all those to whom you have been unjust, it is sufficient for me, that 
after having contributed five-hundred dollars to the Church of St. 
Anne, that I have paid on your orders and to yourself that my name 
is placed among those who have not given anything to the Church. 
I believe, nevertheless, that that sum can well pass for my share. 

It is likewise too bad that your zeal for the establishment of 
your confreres—the Jesuits—have led you to this step. Believe 
me, Congress will not be anxious to make war on the establishment 
of Jesuit Missionaries at this time in different parts of the territory 
of Michigan. The time and the rule of Louis IV is passed; the 
opinions of the 17th century are not fashionable in the Capitol of 
the United States—still better the Constitution denies the establish- 
ment of any religion by the Congress of the United States. It is one 
of the great privileges of our country that all have an equal right 
to exercise their religion with full and entire liberty without any 
person having the right to interfere provided they do not interrupt 
* the public peace. 
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If you are surprised at the liberty I have taken in addressing 
you thus to show you the truth, you ought to attribute that sim- 
plicity to the friendship I am entreating for true liberty. It is one 
of the inalienable privileges of a citizen of the United States to 
speak freely provided his arguments are based on truth. 

I have spoken thus freely and as a good friend ought to speak 
to those whom he esteems. Believe me—you have talent for preach- 
ing the Gospel—hold to it—and to the French language—and you 
assuredly will be useful to many good Christians. But I do not 
believe you will be able to get into the House of Representatives at 
Washington where they speak only English. 

I am Sir, 

Your Most HuMBLE SERVANT, 
JOHN R. WILLIAMS. 


A MATTER OF ENVIRONMENT. 


Martin I. J. Griffin (a second volume of whose “ Catholics in 
the American Revolution” has just come from the press), informs 
us that, as a result of his researches, he finds that the descendants 
of General Moylan, a Catholic general in the Revolutionary War, 
and also descendants of Col. Fitzgerald, Washington’s Catholic 
aide-de-camp and the collateral descendants of Commodore Barry, 
all drifted from the Church. One became the wife of an Episco- 
palian bishop; one was a Sabbath school superintendent, and so on. 

In his first volume, Mr. Griffin has noted that General Sullivan, 
of Revolutionary fame, was the son of a Catholic defender of 
Limerick; but General Sullivan was not only outside of the Church, 
but inclined, in one episode at least, to raise the No-Popery cry. 

In these, and many other instances, we have the effects of a 
non-Catholic environment. Singular it is that the descendants of 
people who kept the faith throughout generations of persecution, 
are careless about the environment they choose for their posterity. 
They transplant and select neighborhoods and cultivate social con- 
nections that must surely wean their children from the faith. There 
was more danger of this in the early days of Catholicity in this 
country; but there is still danger a-plenty of the same kind. There 
is this danger of environment in the social sets, for instance, that 
may be found in our populous cities. [Catholic Citizen, April 10, 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS AT VALLEY FORGE—GALLO- 
WAY’S REPORTS TO LORD DARTMOUTH OF THE 
CONDITION OF WASHINGTON’S ARMY. 


On Sunday afternoon, June 13, 1909, the Fourth Degree of 
the Knights of Columbus of Philadelphia visited Valley Forge, the 
encampment of Washington’s army during the winter of 1777-8, 
from December to June. Though it rained, twenty-eight hundred 
of Knights, their wives and children were present. 

Addresses were made by ex-Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
Father Buel, S.J., and the Editor THe ResearcHes. The latter 
deemed it historically proper to read a letter from Joseph Galloway 
to the Earl of Dartmouth, describing the situation and condition 
of Washington’s army when at Valley Forge. This letter has never 
been published. It is now presented for the first time in print. 

Joseph Galloway had been Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly and took an active part in the early day proceedings of the 
Colonies to obtain “a redress of grievances” by humble petitions to 
His Most Gracious Majesty, the King, presented in crawling hum- 
bleness at the “ foot of the Throne”—addresses his Majesty spurned. 
When the Declaration of Independence became the cleaving instru- 
ment separating the people into Patriots and Loyalists, Galloway 
went over to British allegiance. When Philadelphia was captured 
he was appointed by General Howe, “ Superintendent” of the City. 
In that position he became very zealous in upholding “ the integrity 
of the Crown” and would have directed the military operations to 
“suppress the unnatural and unholy rebellion” had General Howe 
acted upon his recommendation, advice and suggestions. In Lord 
Dartmouth’s American Manuscripts in the series of the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical Manuscripts are several of Galloway’s Reports 
sent while Superintendent at Philadelphia. 

The British took possession of the City, September 26, 1777. 
On October 9th Galloway reported that “ten thousand had quitted 
the town on the approach of the King’s troops” ; that there remained : 
Males, under 18 years, 4,941, and over 60 years, 4,482; a total 
male population of 9,423. Of females there were 12,344. A total 
of 21,767. 

On March 4, 1778, he sent the following interesting letter to 
Dartmouth. [Stevens’ Facsimiles of Documents Relating to the 
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American Revolution in European Archives, 1775-1783, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2090. ] 

“Washington’s Head Quarters are still at the Valley Forge 
on Schuylkill Twenty-two Miles from Philada. Here he fixt his 
Winter Quarters with design to cover and command the Supplies 
of the Peninsula between Delaware and Chesapeake, to have an 
easy Access to the Jersey and keep up the communication with 
the Eastern provinces to secure his retreat over the Susquehanna 
and until that became necessary to cutt off the Supplies from the 
City. The Quarters for his men are newly built Huts or log houses 
making very uncomfortable Lodgings. His Cavalry & Horses have 
been destitute of Cover during the Inclemency and Severity of a 
Cold Winter. His men have been in a manner naked nor has it 
been in his Power to procure them Cloathing—And both men and 
Horses have been often reduced to the greatest distress for want 
of Provisions & Forage. The Consequences of which have been 
much Disease and great Desertions. His Hospitals have been full 
of sick, their sickness extremely mortal—and the Desertions very 
numerous, insomuch that from those two Causes his Army is now 
certainly diminished to less than. Five Thousand Men, and not 
above Two thirds of that number effective. 

“Your Lordship will naturally wish to know how it is possible 
that this Army should want Cloathing and Provisions especially 
the latter in a country abounding with such Plenty? The Answer 
and Fact is: The Loss of Philada. has proved as I ever conceived 
it would, the greatest check to the Rebellion that could happen. It 
was here the Merchants resided, Who exerted themselves in send- 
ing to foreign parts for their Supplies, and purchased and stored 
their provisions. It was here nine-tenths of those supplies were 
imported and their Magazines of Provisions Easily Collected, more 
so than in any part of America. It was here their Artificers, 
Mechanics and Manufacturers were procured, worked for them and 
provided the necessaries of their army. In short it was from hence 
they drew with Ease and Convenience almost all their Supplies. 
And as to the Want of Provisions I shall Account for it upon the 
only true Principles. Their affairs are conducted with Economy 
and their Consumption most extravagant. Added to these Causes 
the People of the Country awake from their late Delusions, and 
now plainly perceive the Ruin their Leaders have brought on them, 
withold, by every means in their Power every kind of Supply. 
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Hence we have found them generally refusing to supply voluntarily 
the rebel army with necessaries, disabling and breaking the wheels 
of their Carriages, hiding their horses, cattle and other Provisions 
and declining at the usual season of the year to thresh out their 
Grain tho’ positive orders under severe Penalties are issued by the 
rebel Commander-in-Chief to do so. In consequence of all which 
the rebel Army has not been voluntarily supplied with Provisions 
since the taking of Philadelphia as before, but it has been supported 
entirely by what they have procured by Plunder and Force, and 
that Force often attended with Acts of the greatest Barbarity. On 
the other hand, no Difficulties, Dangers or penalties, not even of 
corporal punishment and the Threats of death itself have been 
sufficient to deter the people from supplying the King’s army and 
Inhabitants of the City. Nothing that the Country affords has been 
wanting; the countrymen bringing it in dayly by stealth thro’ the 
Enemy’s Pickets. These Facts afford full Proof of the change of 
disposition in the people in favor of Government. But there are 
others yet more satisfactory and demonstrative. The people in 
every Quarter of the Province of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, the 
Delaware Counties and Maryland are dayly petitioning to be sup- 
ported with a few of the King’s Troops, and offering in case of 
that Support to take up Arms in behalf of Government, to seize 
and disarm their new oppressors or deliver them up & afterwards 
to defend the counties for the Crown. 

“Such being the present disposition of the People and such 
the Circumstances of Rebel army, It is worth considering what is 
the Prospect of this Army’s being recruited. From what I hear 
from the Eastern Colonies their Standing Army is very trifling. 
Their militia have ever had a great aversion to crossing the North 
River—they could not be prevailed to do so after the Battle of 
White Plains. This aversion will be much increased by the appre- 
hension of an Invasion of their own Country from Britain. I have 
shewn before that the internal parts of the Provinces of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey and the Delaware Counties are gen- 
erally in favor of Government. The frontier parts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia are divided in Sentiments. tho’ I am certain a great 
Majority wish to be restored to his Majesty’s peace. But should 
it be otherwise there is no prospect of any recruits from thence. 
They are at war with the Indians. . . . From the beginning there 
has been a reluctance in the Natives in America to enter into the 
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Regular service of the rebellion. They have been forced out in the 
Militia by heavy fines for a few months only. The English, Scotch 
and Irish by far the most part of the latter have principally Com- 
posed the rebel regular Army. And the number of these is now 
reduced to a few, either by Sickness or Desertion. To which I 
may add that the Congress have lately very unpolitically adopted 
a Measure which will in the End be very inadequate to their expec- 
tations and raise an Opposition, to the recruiting their Army, they 
did not foresee. Finding that the Militia were not to be depended 
on in Battle they have resolved to draft them into the regular 
Service for Three Years, thus intending to lead them into better 
discipline and more firmness in Action. They have been exerting 
all their Power and Influence to carry this Measure into Execution 
but as yet with little prospect of Success. The Militia was com- 
posed of many men of property and families, these are even averse, 
and will not submit to military discipline. This has brought on a 
general opposition to the Measure and left it at present without any 
prospect of Success. From all which we may upon every reasonable 
principles conclude that Washington’s Army cannot be recruited to 
any degree of Force sufficient to oppose one half of the regular 
well disciplined Troops now in this City. 

“Upon the whole my Lord, after taking a View of the powers 
of this Country, its resources of Men and Money, the present 
Temper of the People towards Government and in general the 
present State of the Rebellion, I will venture to give your Lordship 
my real opinion, that if proper Measures are pursued, the Rebellion 
will be soon happily ended by the Force already here and what is 
intended by Parliament to be sent here. 

“T will explain what I have ever thought those Measures ought 
to be. After I saw the well affected to Government disarmed in 
the beginning of the Rebellion and their arms put into the Hands 
of the disaffected I foresaw the difficulty of reducing with a small 
force so Extensive a country without making a considerable Use 
of the People in it. without taking the arms out of the hands of 
the disaffected and restoring them to the Loyalists, as the Country 
was Conquered, that the reducing of a Country without securing it 
answered no end but a bad one, as every reconquest gave new 
Spirits. If the army Conquering is not sufficient to secure the 
country and proceed in its other necessary conquests the people 
of it ought and must be Employed, if it may be done with any 
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prospect of Safety. The time is come when this may be affected 
with great security, because the Loyalists are by far more numerous 
than the disaffected, and are dayly soliciting to have arms put into 
their Hands, that they may give proof of their attachment to 
Government and assist the Crown in putting an end to their own 
distress and oppression fixt as some might be in opposition to 
Government and others wavering between the two opinions, many 
of the former are now brought over and all the latter fixt, in their 
Sentiments in favor of Government. Their feelings have taught 
them to reason, to see their former Delusion and to compare their 
former situation with their present and to prefer the former, and 
therefore to take a decisive part in favor of it. These may be 
Safely trusted and therefore safely armed. They will fight for 
Government because they believe they fight for themselves and will 
secure the Country as the army leaves it with very little assistance. 

“To call in the Assistance of the well affected in the Country 
has been the Practice in most obstinate Rebellions and indeed it 
has been the common policy in reducing all extensive Countries. 
Should it be put in practice here, the work of the King’s Army will 
[be] easy more especially should it be able to take the Field early. 

“An Early campaign will be of the most critical importance 
Because there is not the least prospect at present of its being in 
any strength before June. And either a Defeat or Pursuit of it 
before that time must greatly retard if not totally discourage the 
raising of the Men. 

“ My Lord, &c., 
“J. GALLOWAY.” 


“On 25th March, 1778, Galloway sent Earl of Dartmouth a 
Sketch of Washington’s Camp on the Schuylkill and an Account 
of Deserted Soldiers and galleymen of the Rebel Army and fleet 
who have come into Philadelphia and taken the oath of Allegiance 
with a particular Account of the places in which they were born.” 

The Report was: 

Total soldiers to this day, 1134. Of which were born in Eng- 
land, 206; in Scotland, 56; in Ireland, 492; in Germany, 88; in 
America, 283; in Canada, 4; in France, 5. 

Total galleymen to this day, 354. Of whom were born in 
England, 69; in Scotland, 22; in Ireland, 157; in Germany, 16; 
in America, 65; in France, 15. 
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This shows the whole number of deserters to have been 1488, 
of whom 649 were Irish—not “ one half,” as he in 1779 told Com- 
mittee of House of Commons in England. 

[ Nos. 2093 & 2094, Vol. XXIV.] 

On 24th March Galloway wrote in sending Sketch of Wash- 
ington’s Camp at Valley Forge: 

“Since my last his [W.] Army have been diminishing by 
sickness and desertions. His whole Force at this time including 
all his out Posts and Parties does not consist of more than 4,000 
Effective Men. They are in general badly cloathed, badly paid 
and of Course very disaffected. Their constant and numerous 
Desertions besides all Accounts from them prove their disaffection. 
All their horses which they had in the fall have perished for want 
of cover and Food. So that they have not had for some time past 
a number sufficient in case of an Attack and defeat to carry off 
their cannon & Baggage altho’ their heavy cannon and baggage 
have been sent off near six weeks since towards the Susquehanna. 
In short, my Lord, this Army is at present in a truly weak and 
miserable situation.” 


“ JUNE 17, 1778. 

“ Washington’s army now lies a part in and a part on this side 
of his Winter Encampment. Notwithstanding all ve exertions of 
the States of the Middle & Southern Colonies they have not been 
able to obtain 2,500 new recruits. The number of his Army is 
indeed increased to not more than 8,000 Effective men if an army 
composed of many boys and infirm men may be called Effective 
without Discipline for the most part and very badly appointed. 

“They are attending the motion of the British Troops and 
I conclude will follow at an humble distance with the main body 
endeavoring to harass the British on their march. . . . Had the 
British army operated in this Quarter I am most certain that 10,000 
Men would have been raised in a very short space to have joined 
in suppressing the rebellion. This Number I could have raised 
with the assistance of my friends in two months after the removal 
of Washington’s Army over the Susquehanna and secured all the 
Country between N. Y. and Susquehanna and the lowest part of 
Maryland Peninsula.” 

So he sent His Reasons against Abandoning Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania. 
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ERRORS CORRECTED 


“Denial saves truths from oblivion, excites interest in them, 
leads men to study them, brings champions to defend them, and 
thus makes them more widely known and better understood.” 
[V. Rev. D. I. McDermott. ] 


Wherefore, putting away lying speak ye the Truth every man 
with his neighbor; for we are members one of another.—Epistle 


Eph., IV, 23. 


Truth is ashamed only of concealment. [Lord Acton. ] 


GAVE NOTHING AND COULDN’T HAVE GIVEN. 


The splendid action of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of 
Philadelphia, illustrates truthfully the loyalty of the Irish merchants 
of that city who contributed £100,000 in gold (more than $3,000,- 
000) to feed the starving handful at Valley Forge. [Major E. T. 
McCrystal in Jrish American, July 3, 1909.] 

All who love American freedom remember not only the num- 
bers of Irishmen in Washington’s army but the generous financial 
aid of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia to Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge. [The Republic (Boston), March 13, 1909.] 

In 1780, twenty Irish merchants of Philadelphia subscribed 
$442,500 for the prosecution of the war, and the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick of New York contributed $100,000 for the same purpose 
and a similar amount was sent from Ireland to assist in the over- 
throw of their persecutor George III. [Mrs. Jolly.] 

Strange all the reciters of these old-time tales don’t know that 
the British were in Philadelphia and so no collections could have 
been made in the city for Washington’s army then at Valley Forge. 
The “Sons” were not in Philadelphia. Some were with Wash- 
ington. 

There was no Society of Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in New 
York. The British held that city nearly all the war time. No. 
money came from Ireland to aid the Americans, but men and sup- 
plies did come to oppose them. In 1780 ninety-two merchants of 
Philadelphia subscribed to establish a bank to furnish supplies to 
the army. Twenty-seven were members of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick. That’s all there is in the alleged “ splendid action.” 
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CARROLL DIDN’T. 


When it came to Charles Carroll’s turn to sign, one of the 
members of Congress, referring to his great wealth, remarked: 
“There go millions.” ‘“ No!” said a fellow member, “there are 
several Charles Carrolls, and he cannot be identified.” Carroll, 
overhearing the conversation, determined, with true Celtic con- 
siderations when a great principle is at stake, that there should 
be no doubt as to the part he took in severing the colonies from all 
political connection with England, and so added to his name the 
words “of Carrollton,” remarking as he did so: “ They cannot 
mistake me now.” [The Register, N. Y., July 3, 1900.] 

Nothing of the kind occurred. Carroll signed “ of Carrollton” 
ten years before the Declaration, because his father had given him 
the Manor of “ Carrollton.” 


NOT AN URSULINE. 


In RESEARCHES, January, 1909, page 92, Fanny Allen, the 
daughter of Colonel Ethan Allen, is said to have entered the Ursu- 
line Order. It was the Congregation of Notre Dame she joined— 
not the Ursulines. 

Thanks to Hon. La Vega Clements of Owensboro, Ky., for 
tripping me. I like to be caught, for I don’t want the slightest 
error to go uncorrected. While correcting others I wish the lash 
applied to my back when I.am caught. Trip me if you can . 


“OF CARROLLTON.” 


As he took up the pen to sign, a bystander remarked, in words 
to which all at least mentally assented: “ There go millions.” But 
some one having suggested that there were so many Charles Carrolls, 
the British would have some difficulty in securing the right one, 
Mr. Carroll immediately dashed off the expressive words which 
have ever since been appended to his name, whether written or 
spoken—words which ever distinguished him by the generous im- 
port they convey—“ of Carrollton.” [Jrish World, July 3, 1909.] 

Charles had “ dashed off the words” for more than ten years 
prior to 1776. 

No evidence that a “bystander remarked” anything of the 
kind or that any one suggested there were other Carrolls. All 
knew his full name. 





hate Si a ye a 
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NOT “ABOVE ALL OTHERS.” 


When it pleased God to call Washington to Himself, the Con- 
gress of the United States indorsed the approval by selecting John 
Carroll, the Bishop of a formerly prescribed faith, and the grand- 
son of an Irishman, above all the other clergymen in America to 
deliver in the National Capital the panegyric of the noble chief and 
dearest friend, the illustrious and immortal Washington. [Mrs. 
Jolly. ] 

Congress did not “ select” Father Carroll. He did not “ deliver 
in the National Capital the panegyric.” 

He did so in St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, February 22, 1800 
—the day appointed by Congress for commemoration of the death 
of Washington. On that day hundreds of sermons were delivered 
throughout the Country. Father Carr in Philadelphia and Father 
O’Brien at Albany. 

There is nothing in the relationship between Washington and 
Carroll to justify considering either the “dearest friend.” As far 
as public records go they seem never to have met, and save one or 
two formal and official letters, after Washington became President, 
there is no correspondence of intimacy, courtesy or friendship 


‘known. 


WASN’T BISHOP THEN. 


Washington had Moylan, brother of the Bishop of Cork, to 
command his cavalry. [Mrs. Jolly.] 

Bishop Moylan was not Bishop until 1785, after the Revolution 
had ceased. He could not have approved of Stephen being a 
“rebel” to England, judging from his Pastoral after he became 
Bishop, when it was feared the French in 1796 were about to invade 
Treland. 


LARISCY. THE AUGUSTINIAN. 


The first priest who placed his foot within the present corporate 
limits of Paterson, New Jersey, was Father Philip Larissy a Fran- 
ciscan Monk who came from New York. ([Shriner’s History 
Church in Paterson. | 

His name was Lariscy. He was an Augustinian. He died 
April 6, 1824, and is buried in St. Augustine’s ground, Philadelphia. 
I believe he was the first to deliver in Philadelphia a sermon in Irish. 
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WALTER WILLIAMS AND “ WESTERN WATCHMAN.” 


Walter Williams, professor of journalism in our State Uni- 
versity, Secretary of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and the 
best authority on the history of the Western States, in a communica- 
tion to one of our local papers states that all the Lincolns were 
Catholics. [Western Watchman, March 4, 1909.] 

Editor, THE RESEARCHES: 

In reply to yours of April 9th, I beg to say that I have no 
recollection of having written to any paper or having stated that 
“all of the Lincolns were Catholics.” 


Very truly yours, 
WALTER WILLIAMS. 


NOT DR. FORBES. 


The Souvenir Historical Sketch of St. Malachy’s Church, 
Philadelphia, states that the cornerstone of the (old) schoolhouse 
was laid May 25, 1860, and that Rev. Dr. Forbes preached. 

As Dr. Forbes apostatized October 17, 1859, the date he | 
notified Archbishop Hughes of his abandonment of the Catholic 
Church and his surrender of the pastorship of St. Ann’s Church, 
New York. So he could not have been invited to St. Malachy’s 
the following May. ; 

May 25, 1860, was Friday. Was it not Sunday, May 27th, 
the ceremonies took place. The Catholic Herald and Visitor makes 
no mention until June 2, 1860, when it states “the foundations have 
been laid,” and on November 10, 1860, that the building was 
“ nearly complete.” 


‘-HANCOCK’S MOTHER NOT IRISH. 


The writer and first signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
John Hancock, was the son: of an Irish mother. [Mrs. Jolly.] 

Hancock was not the writer of the Declaration. Thomas 
Jefferson was. Hancock was not “the son of an Irish mother.” 
His mother was Mary Hawke, born in Hingham, Mass., October 
13, 1711. She was descended from Matthew Hawke of Cambridge, 
England, who arrived in New England August 10, 1638, Han- 
cock’s grandfather, James Hancock, was born in Hingham, Mass., 
September 29, 1683. [History of Hingham, Vol. II, p. 294-5.] 
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NO SUCH JUBILATION. 


At once the sound of the bell was heard, the death-knell of 
British despotism and the birth-note of American Liberty, and a 
shout, loud and sudden as a thunder clap, pealed up from the vast 
multitude below. The other bells in the city caught up the glorious 
refrain, the guns joined in the chorus, and men, hurrying from all 
directions, shouted in the fullness of their joy, and filled the city 
with their loud acclamations. That night, from the Delaware to 
the Schuylkill, the bonfires blazed, the cannon pealed, and every 
rebel heart rejoiced, and held high carnival in the good old city of 
brotherly love. [Jrish World, July 3. 1909.] 

All invention. No shouting. No bonfire blazing. No cannon 
pealing. No carnival high or low. People not concerned. 


THE BELLMAN DIDN'T. 


It had been announced that, should the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence be unanimously adopted, the old bell in the tower would 
ring out the tidings to the people. And from the hour that Con- 
gress convened the old bellman had sat in the steeple. 

On that bell was written: “ Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.’ The bellman, too old and 
feeble to run down the stairs, had placed his boy at the door below 
to give him notice when the announcement should be made. But 
the hours passed slowly by, and no signal was given to the impatient 
watcher. Noon came, but it brought no relief to the thousands of 
beating hearts in the streets beneath. Men looked upon each other 
in doubt; their lips were silent, but the expression of their features 
told plainly of the feelings which agitated them. The old bellman 
had almost given up all hope of receiving the longed-for signal 
when suddenly he heard the clapping of hands below, and looking 
down saw the boy thus giving vent to his enthusiasm, while he 
shouted upward, almost wild with pent-up excitement, “ Ring, ring.” 
[Irish World, July 3, 1909. ] 

Nothing of the kind occurred. All above an invention of Geo. 
Lippard, the romancer of the Revolution. 

There is no evidence even that the bell was rung. The Declara- 
tion was not read to the people of Philadelphia until July 8th, when 
“few respectable people were present,’ recorded Deborah Logan. 
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NO “ WILDEST.” 


On the 8th of July a grand demonstration took place in Phila- 
delphia. Long before the event, an observatory had been erected 
near the Walnut Street front of the State House by Rittenhouse, 
for astronomical purposes, and from this Captain John Nixon, of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, read the Declaration to a large 
concourse of spectators. Thousands from the surrounding country 
had gathered into the city, to participate in the rejoicings, and every 
artery of the city itself had sent forth its stream to swell the vast 
sea of people. Not a whispered word was spoken while the clerk 
was reading the Declaration, but as the son of the evicted Wexford 
farmer uttered the last sentence, the people gave vent to their joy 
in the wildest applause. They forthwith proceeded to the public 
buildings, pulled down the king’s arms, and burned them in the 
streets. Bonfires at night lighted up the river. The rejoicings were 
continued until midnight, when a thunder-storm put an end to the 
festivities. [Jrish World. ] 

No “thousands” from country or city. No special rejoicings. 
No “ stream” of people. No burning the king’s arms. No bonfires. 
No rejoicing to midnight. At the reading “ few respectable people 
were present,” says the diary of Debora Logan, who lived across 
the street in sight of all going on. Nixon was a grandson of 
George Nixon, but no evidence that George was “ evicted.” 


THE FIRST DIRECTORY. 


“The first American Catholic Directory was published in 
1832.” [Catholic Citizen, March 5th.] 

The Catholic Laity’s Directory to the Church Service was pub- 
lished in 1817 by Mr. Field, New York, “by permission of Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Connolly.” Mr. Field was the grandfather of Kate Field 
the talented writer who died in 1896 in the Sandwich Islands. 
Though baptized a Catholic, neither she or her father ever professed 
the faith. The only copy of the Directory of 1817 known to me is 
in the Library of Georgetown College. It is of no historical value 
as to its contents. The next Directory was issued in 1822 by Wm. 
Creagh of New York. It is a rarity yet I have owned several 
copies. No Directory was issued afterwards until 1833. 
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NO SUCH “SCENE.” 


It was two o'clock in the afternoon when the Secretary, Charles 
Thomson, of Maghera, County Derry, rose to announce the final 
decision to Congress assembled in Independence Hall. It was a 
solemn moment, and as he concluded a deep silence overspread the 
whole assembly. A scene of a different kind was soon witnessed 
on the streets. The tidings had gone forth throughout the city that 
the final decision was to be made on that day. From an early hour 
in the morning thousands of citizens had gathered in the street. 
Their faces wore an anxious look. The patriots had mustered their 
whole strength, hoping that their desires might be realized, yet 
fearing that they would not. The Tories—and they were numerous 

gazed on the crowds with a malignant scowl upon their features. 
[Irish World, July 3. 1909.] 

Wholly imaginative and inventive. No such scene took place. 
The Resolution for Independence passed July 2d. The Gazette of 
next day—3d—announced in three lines that the Congress had 
declared the Colonies free and independent. That’s all. The 
decision was made on 2d, announced on 3d, Declaration adopted 
on 4th. No one outside the hall of Congress appears to have had 
any concern about the goings-on. 


NOT BARRY. 


Cardinal Moran of Sydney in his Address to the American 
fleet in relating how England’s difficulty with the revoiting Ameri- 
cans gained relaxation from some of the penal laws to the people 
of Ireland stated: 

In 1778, the Battle of Saratoga brought into bold relief the 
strength of the new-born United States, and for the first time three 
American frigates, under the command of the brave commodore, 
who, I believe, was known to his contemporaries as “ Saucy Jack 
Barry,” made their appearance off the Irish coast. Once more the 
conscience of Great Britain was awakened. Again they said, some- 
thing must be done to lighten the burden of the long-oppressed 
Catholics. A Bill was introduced into the British Parliament 
repealing a few of the oppressive laws. 

The Cardinal errs. It was not Barry. Neither did any of 
“his contemporaries” call him “ Saucy Jack Barry.” That’s a later- 
day invention and not a creditable term for any admirer to use. 
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CARROLL DIDN’T. 


When Benjamin Franklin twice had visited France with 
indifferent success, John Carroll, first Bishop of Baltimore, the 
son of an Irishman, through his influence with Pope Pius VI, suc- 
ceeded in securing aid from France. He secured the aid of Lafay- 
ette and 3000 French soldiers, thereby giving strength, courage 
and success to the American Army. [Mrs. Ellen Ryan Jolly before 
R. I. Citizens’ Historical Association, May 13, 1909.] 

Bishop Carroll had nothing whatever to do with “ securing aid 
from France.” That “tale” is an invention of John Pope Hodnett. 
It has been “ going the round” for twenty-three years and will 
continue to be repeated. 


“NOT LARGELY.” 


That Washington appreciated the patriotism of his Catholic 
fellow-citizens may be inferred from the fact, that his life guard 
was composed largely of Catholics, and that his dearest friend and 


companion was the Catholic Lafayette. [T. A. B. in Morning Star, 
April 10, 1909. ] 

The Life Guard was not “largely of Catholics.” Not a sign 
of Catholic faith or practices of Lafayette shown in America. He 
died May 20, 1834, had a religious funeral at the Assumption 
Church in Paris and was buried in consecrated ground. 


THE DECLARATION. 


When the Declaration was read for the first time to the assem- 
bled multitude from the balcony of Continental Hall at Philadelphia, 
it was by the voice of an Irishman, Mr. Nixon. [Senator Gamble. ] 

There was no hall called Continental. The Declaration was 
not read from any “ balcony” but from the observatory erecte: in 
1769 by the American Philosophical Society in the rear of its 
building, still standing, and on a line with the present Sansom (late 
Library) Street. 

Mr. Nixon was John Nixon the grandson of a Wexford 
County Catholic who arrived here in 1686. His ship trunk is in 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park. But the reader of the Declara- 
tion was an Episcopalian. He was selected because Sheriff Dewees 
refused to act. 
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FATHER THAYER. 


An item from The Republic of Boston has been “ going the 
rounds” declaring Father John Thayer “a native of Boston and a 
convert son of the Puritans” to have been “the first American 
Priest.” 

As “ American” is taken to mean our Country, Colonial and 
Federal, of course Thayer was not the first American-born to- 
become a Priest. The Republic was refuted by Mr. Thomas Mee- 
ham of New York in The Catholic News. 

The statement says that “ Father Thayer, not finding his native 
place the field he had hoped to make it, asked and obtained per- 
mission to go to Ireland.” 

Whoever wrote that knew little of Father Thayer’s career. 
He was erratic in temper and action and an annoyance to Bishop 
Carroll. Don’t you think it was a strange thing for a priest of his 
time to go ta Ireland when priests were so scarce in the United 
States ? 

If he “asked” and got “permission to go to Ireland,” might 
it not have been just because of his “ off the line’ conduct made 
him an offset to some of the priests who were coming from Ireland? 
There it was the practice to send such, first to the West of Ireland 
and then later let them get to America. All did not have their 
exeats. I doubt if Father Thayer had his. Why he left his native 
country I know, but never have or will tell. His “austerity of 
life” while at Limerick I regard as his self-imposed penance. I 
have a number of original unpublished documents relating to him. 

A hint of the disposition of Father Thayer is found in this 
document, the original of which is in the Baltimore Archives : 


“The subscriber having been charged with saying that he 
would not obey the Bishop but place himself under the jurisdiction 
of the Pope in case he should be ordered by the Bishop to leave 
Boston, hereby declares that he does acknowledge and will submit 
to the authority of the Bishop in case his removal should be required 
by him and this shall be binding on him until a general regulation 
respecting the power of the Bishop in removing Clergymen be 
settled by common consent of the American Clergy. 


“Jno. THAYER. 


“ Boston, June 13, 1791.” 
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FATHERS CARR AND HARDING DIDN’T DO SO. 


The Catholic Universe of Cleveland published and The Monitor 
of Newark, N. J., reprinted statements which I refuted. 

In correction of a statement from a correspondent appearing 
in The Universe of last week, the ever-accurate editor of the 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HisToRICAL RESEARCHES writes us as follows: 
Editor of The Catholic Universe: 

Dear Sir—You publish an item relative to ‘“ Washington’s 
Birthday, 1800.” It is wholly incorrect. It was not a celebration 
of Washington’s birthday which took place in St. Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia, February 22, 1800. It was the commemoration of 
Washington’s death. That day had been set apart by Congress for 
services commemorative of the death of General Washington. 

Father Carr did not call Washington “The Father of His 
Country,” nor would it have been the first time Washington was so 
called even if he had spoken of him as such. , 

The Pennsylvania Gazette did not say that “ Father Carr has 
given General George Washington a name that will live forever— 
the Father of His Country.” 

Nor did Father Harding in St. Mary’s Church in 1763 “ de- 
nounce British tyranny.” 

Nor was High Mass and “ Te Deum” celebrated in St. Mary’s 
July 4, 1776. 

All this “history” was manufactured by C. Wilfred Pearce 
November 16, 1895, and published in The Pilot, of Boston, on 
the 25th. 

Respectfully, 


Philadelphia, February 20, 1909. Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 


“ A picturesque gem chilled by cold Truth.” 

In history what is “ picturesque” is rarely true. 

The Monitor remarked that perhaps I would tell who first 
called Washington “ Father of His Country,” and also that Mr. 
Pearce would, no doubt, reply. 

I answered thus: 

Editor of The Monitor: 

I do not know when first the title “ Father of His Country” 
was applied to Washington, but I know it was applied to him long 
before his death. The matter not being to me, one of Catholic his- 
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torical import, I have given no special attention to knowing. It 
was a title also given to King Louis XVI of France, when the 
Count D’Estaing on his arrival on our coast with a French fleet 
issued a Declaration to All the French in North America, October 
28, 1778, spoke of the King as “ The Father of His Country.” 

But to show that it was applied to General Washington before 
the alleged declaration of Father Carr, February 22, 1800, I may 
mention that the Ulster (N. Y.) County Gazette, of which some of 
your readers may have a fac-simile copy dated January 4, 1800, 
calls Washington “The Father of His Country, and the Friend 
of Man.” 

Patrick Henry, in a speech, in March, 1799—that is before the 
death of Washington—calls him “The Father of His Conutry.” 
So it can be traced back to early Revolutionary days. 

You have a “ suspicion” that Mr. Pearce “ will not keep quiet.” 
Well, he better be quiet or he will wish he had. Wait and see. 

Respectfully, 
MakrtTIn I. J. GRIFFIN. 


Mr. Pearce did not reply. He was wise though he had not 
been truthful. 


NEW YORK, NOT PHILADELPHIA. 


Rev. Dr. Matthew O’Brien, a Dominican, was stationed at 
St. Peter’s [Baltimore] from 1809 till 1811, when he was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia. [Rev. J. A. Frederick in “ Old St. Peter’s” 
in Historical Records and Studies, April, 1909, p. 389.] 

Strike out “ Philadelphia” and insert New York. 


NOT SO. 


The pamphlet Souvenir Silver Jubilee of Church of St. Charles 
Borromeo, Philadelphia, says: “A meeting of Presidents of local 
Total Abstinence Societies was held at Philopatrian Hall to form 
an Archdiocesan Union on March 17, 1872.” 

The meeting was not held at Philopatrian Hall but in my home, 
1234 Lentz (now Latona) Street. It was not of Presidents. There 
were but two Presidents in the City, Mr. Howley and Martin I. J. 
Griffin. 

Queer there is such a perversion of facts in the recitals of the 
formation of the Union, “all of which I saw, part of which I was.” 
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THE VICTORY AT YORKTOWN. 


Catholic children, when studying the history of their country, 
should be made aware that when the news of the fall of Yorktown 
became known, the people went wild with delight and that alongside 
of the name of the illustrious Washington the Catholic heroes, 
Lafayette and Rochambeau were acclaimed as equally worthy of 
praise, and that Congress voted its greatest honors on these grand 
leaders of the patriot forces in the culminating and decisive battle 
of the war. It should be known also that when the generals just 
mentioned reached Philadelphia they attended a solemn Mass of 
thanksgiving at St. Joseph’s Church, this fact indicating that the 
Catholic Church truly and sincerely rejoiced over the success of 
the American cause, and also that the Father of His Country was 
not ashamed to appear in a Catholic house of worship to participate 
in a service that was celebrated for the express purpose of glorifying 
God for the magnificent victory that had perched upon the Ameri- 
can arms. [Pittsburg Observer, June 24, 1909. Stolen from the 
Morning Star of New Orleans, April 10, 1909. ] 


To the Editor of The Observer: 


Sir: The writer of “ What Catholics Have Done in Liberating 
and Upbuilding Our Great Country” needs to learn many things 
connected with the subject. 

I’ll take a shot at one statement: That when Washington, 
Lafayette and Rochambeau “reached Philadelphia” after the 
victory at Yorktown, they attended a solemn Mass of Thanksgiving 
at St. Joseph’s Church. 

The generals just mentioned never “reached Philadelphia” 
together. There was no such Mass at St. Joseph’s. There was a 
Te Deum at St. Mary’s by order of Luzerne, the French Minister. 
His chaplain, Abbé Bandol, preached. Washington, Lafayette and 
Rochambeau were not present. Washington did not leave York- 
town until November 5th—a day after the Mass at St. Mary’s. 

It is an old-time error about this alleged Te Deum in old 
St. Joseph’s. The church itself has commemorated the alleged 
event. The cornerstone of the present church contains a document 
so stating. Sermons and poems have lauded the event. Yet it 
never occurred as related and didn’t occur‘in the old church at all 
but in “the new church”—St. Mary’s—and even then none of the 
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celebrities were present. Washington had visited St. Mary’s in 
1774 and in 1787. 
Respectfully, 
Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Wildwood, N. J., June 26, 1909. 
[Pittsburg Observer, July 1, 1909.] 


BARRY AND BRIBERY. ’ 


“ At a recent session of the United States Congress a large 
appropriation was made for the purpose of erecting a monument 
in the City of Washington to the memory of the gallant Wexford 
boy, Commodore John Barry, ‘Father of the American Navy.’ 
whose brave deeds elicited the personal consideration of the Father 
of our Country. Barry’s conduct and success won for him the 
admiration of friend and foe alike. Sir William Howe, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British forces in America, offered the 
daring Irishman 20,000 guineas and the command of a British 
frigate if he would desert the service of the United States. Barry 
remembering the violated treaty of Limerick and the massacres at 
Drogheda ard in his own native Wexford, tossed his handsome 
Irish head and with the Celtic fire snapping from his eyes replied: 
‘Never! Not the value and command of the whole British fleet 
can seduce John Barry from the cause of his.country.’” [Many 
Irish orators and writers. ] 

There is no evidence to sustain a statement that an attempt 
to cause Barry to become a traitor was ever made. It is not likely 
that Sir William Howe made the offer. If any were made it is 
more likely to have been by the Commissioners sent in 1778 to 
endeavor to arrange “terms of reconciliation.” Attempts were 
made at that time to bribe Patriots but it is not, by any publication 
or known document of the time, shown that Barry was among those 
whom it was sought to seduce. I believe the story to have been 
manufactured by a Barry admirer who thought him worthy because 
he refused. 

I think it is better to regard Barry of such a nobility that no 
British briber ever believed that he would possibly become a traitor. 
I believe that if the “ foe admired Barry” it would have debarred 
Howe or Commissioners from attempting to buy his services to 
desert the cause he had engaged in. 
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THE IRISH IN THE REVOLUTION. 


Several Catholic papers published this item during May, 1909: 

Judge Marcus A. Kavanagh, of Chicago, scored the writers of 
the history of the American Revolution in an address before the 
Irish Fellowship in the Great Northern Hotel Saturday evening. 

Judge Kavanagh said in part: 

“No history, which accounts the details of the American 
Revolution mentions the Irishmen who played, in many cases, the 
most important parts in the play, and yet, the truth is that the 
leader of the American side in the large majority of the battles was 
an Irishman. 

“ Despite the fact that the Irishman in the American Revolu- 
tion is ignored by the historians, it is no less a fact that of the 
7,800 men who fought under the French banner as allies of the 
colonies, more than 2,500 were Irishmen who had enlisted in 
France.” 

Judge Kavanagh mentioned a number of leaders who were 
Irishmen and who, he said, were not given sufficient credit by the 
historians, naming among them: “ Mad” Anthony Wayne and 
General Sullivan. 

Why do we Irish-blooded Americans count Wayne as one of 
us? His grandfather was a Yorkshire Englishman who went to 
the County Wicklow, Ireland, joined William of Orange in contest 
with King James II and commanded a troop of dragoons at Battle 
of the Boyne. He came to Pennsylvania in 1722 with his four 
sons. The youngest, Isaac, was the father of General Wayne of 
the Revolution, who was born January I, 1745, in Chester County, 
Pa. Now what was Irish about the Wayne family? Does living 
in Ireland and fighting for its subjugation make one Irish? Even 
if his father Isaac was born in Ireland, does that alter the blood- 
strain? If so then alteration took place when Anthony was born 
in Pennsylvania. I would count Wayne as English. 

General Sullivan was American-born of Irish parents but he 
abhorred their religion, the religion of the Irish, and denounced it 
as a “cursed religion.”” Why should Catholics of Irish blood laud 
him as “ Irish”? 

“ The Irishmen in the Revolution” are not “ ignored” save that 
the Irish themselves don’t know them and don’t want to learn about 
them. Because others have not done the work of faming the “ Irish 
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in the Revolution,” the Irish orators complain and cannot them- 
selves tell correctly the services of the Irish in the Revolution. 

Any one who believes that of 7,800 men of the French army 
who came to America that 2,500 were Irishmen has only to examine 
the list of names given in Les Combattants Frangais de la Guerre 
Américaine published by the French government in 1903 and by 
the Library of Congress in 1905 to discover the incorrectness of 
this statement. The /ndex of nearly 100 pages has very few Mac’s 
or O’s or other distinctively recognized Irish names. 

I wrote Judge Kavanagh asking his authority for the state- 
ment. No reply came. 

Histories “ which account the details of the Revolution” men- 
tion those who “ played the important parts.” but do not, of course, 
laud them as Irishmen. Why should they? That should be done 
by their admirers. 

“ The.leaders in the large majority of battles’ may be said to 
have been Washington, Greene, Gates, Arnold, Schuyler, Lincoln. 

Many subordinates of these might be named but the above is a 
fair list of “leaders.” None were Irish by birth or blood. The 
Irish were an important factor in the Revolution, but my belief is 
that the native-born Americans composed the greater part of the 
fighters, that no matter what was their racial descent they regarded 
themselves as Americans. 

There are enough references to “ foreigners” and to “ native 
born” in documents of the time to make this belief almost a con- 
viction—that the war was carried on by those born in the Country— 
excluding of course the French without whom, in all human prob- 
ability, Independence would not have been won. 


‘ 


A BARRY B. & L. ASSOCIATION. 


Dear Friend of the Irish Race:—It is with pleasure I write 
you to congratulate you for your efforts in compiling such good 
work in your Life of Commodore John Barry. It has brought out 
his sterling qualities before the American people. May God bless 
you all your days, and an Eternity of Happiness in the next life. 
A number of us Irish-Americans have organized a Building and 
Loan Association in Pittsburg, and have called it the “ Commodore 
Barry Building and Loan Association of Pittsburg, Pa.” [Michael 
B. Cull.] 
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“SULLIVAN REMEMBERED.” 


The first open act of hostility by a military force against the 
royal authority of George III, was committed by John Sullivan 
when in company with John Langdon, and two others, planned an 
expedition against Fort William and Mary, at the entrance to 
Portsmouth Harbor, New Hampshire, December 13, 1774. Four 
months before the first blood was shed at Lexington, Sullivan took 
possession of the fort, imprisoned the garrison and carried away 
one hundred barrels of powder, some of which was so effectively 
used at Bunker Hill, fifteen cannons, and a large quantity of small 
arms and stores. The Irish have reason to believe that Sullivan 
remembered that it was during the cruel reign of William and 
Mary, after whom the fort was named, and after the violation of 
the “ Treaty of Limerick” by William and Mary, that his grand- 
father had to seek the protection of France. [Mrs. Ellen Ryan 
Jolly.] 

What Sullivan really did remember was that the Religion of 
his grandfather and of his own father and mother was “a cursed 
Religion.” Honor Sullivan as an American Patriot but we Irish 
Catholics ought not to honor him as one of US. That’s the kind 
of an answer I made when, in 1906, I was requested to codperate 
in memorial honors to him. Though of my race, I cannot honor 
the memory or boast of his deeds, for I am of that “cursed 
Religion.” 


STRAWBERRY HILL. 


In your “Commodore Barry” you state his summer residence, 
Strawberry Hill, was on Gunner’s Run near. Frankford. 

Scharf & Westcott’s History of Philadelphia, Vol. Il, p. 944, 
says of Strawberry Mansion now in Fairmount Park “ was orig- 
inally the country seat of Commodore John Barry.” Can you 
enlighten me, though I believe you are correct? 


Reply: There were three estates called Strawberry Hill, that 
of Commodore Barry was in the “ Northern Liberties,” as he 
declares in his will, and as the Land Records show. Strawberry 
Mansion of the Park was, in 1805, occupied by Mathew Carey. 
The History errs in stating that it was the residence of Commodore 
Jarry. 
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THE CAPITOL AND THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The very site of the Federal Capitol, the White House at 
Washington recalls Ireland’s connection with the establishment of 
the Government, for it was Daniel Carroll, an Irishman, cousin to 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who freely tendered his farm by the 
Potomac to Washington for that purpose. which offer was accepted 
by the Father of his Country. [Mrs. Jolly.] 

The Capitol building is located within the lines of a tract of 
land called Cerne Abbey Manor, which tract, at the time the City 
of Washington was laid out, was the property of Daniel Carroll 
of Duddington. The United States derives its title to the site of 
the building from said Carroll. 

Mr. Carroll was not the owner of the land upon which the 
White House was erected. The White House and its surrounding 
grounds fall partly within a tract of land called Port Royal, which 
belonged to Samuel Davidson at the time the City was laid out, 
and partly within the lines of a tract called Beall’s Levels, which 
belonged to David Burnes at the time the City was laid out. The 
title of the United States to the said parts of said tracts is derived 
from the said Davidson and the said Burnes, respectively. 

So Hugh T. Taggart, Esq., the best authority on the District 
of Columbia writes THE RESEARCHES. 


NOT FROM A WINDOW OR THE STEPS. 


“Charles Thomson who copied the -Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from the original draft by Thomas Jefferson was an 
Irishman. It was first read to the people from a window of Inde- 
pendence Hall by Col. John Nixon, an Irishman.” 

Thomson and Dunlap were born in Ireland. Nixon in Phila- 
delphia. [Am. His. Record, IIl, 235.] 

He was the grandson of George W. Nixon, a Catholic from 
Wexford County (that’s in Ireland), who arrived in Philadelphia 
in 1686. 

The Declaration was not read from a window of the State 
House, nor from its steps, as others say, but from an observatory 
in the yard which was erected by the American Philosophical 
Society in 1769 to observe the transit of Venus. 
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“THE HALF” TALE NOT TRUE. 


’ 


Lecky, in his “ History of the American Revolution,” speaking 
of the composition of the American Army, says: 

“One of the most remarkable documents relating to the state 
of opinion in America is in the examination of Galloway, late 
speaker of the House of Commons on June 16, 1779. Galloway 
was asked the following question: What, in the services of Con- 
gress were they chiefly composed of—natives of America, or were 
the greatest part of them English, Scotch or Irish? Galloway 
answered: The names and places of their nativity being taken 
down, I can answer the question with precision. There were 
scarcely one-fourth natives of America, about one-half. Irish, and 
the other portion half English and Scotch.” 

The muster roll of the famous Pennsylvania Line, which bore 
the brunt of the battle throughout the gallant struggles for Inde- 
pendence, and mainly composed of men of the Irish race, corrobo- 
rates these figures and proves the truth of the assertion that more 
than one-half of the American Patriot Army had Irish blood in 
its veins. [Mrs. Jolly.] 

Galloway was not Speaker of the House cf Commons of Eng- 
land, but of the Assembly of Pennsylvania. He was in the early 
days of the contest with England an advocate of American Liberty 
—but not of Independence. After the Declaration he went over to 
British allegiance. 

On the capture of Philadelphia he was, by General Howe, 
appointed Superintendent of the City. Something like Chief of 
Police. As.such he took down the names and places of nativity 
of the deserters from Washington’s army at Valley Forge. After 
the evacuation by the British he went to England. When Parlia- 
ment appointed a Committee to investigate the conduct of the war, 
Galloway was a star witness. 

If the many Irish enthusiasts would but read his “ Examina- 
tion”—it can be had in most of the Public Libraries or Historical 
Societies—they will discover what they will have no pleasure in 
learning, that all quotings of Galloway’s testimony purporting to 
show that one-half the Continental Army were “ natives of Ireland” 
is a perversion of his testimony. 

If they will read further they will discover that he was asked 
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how he arrived at the proportions as to nativity. He replied, “I 
judged by the deserters that came in.” So that he really said one- 
half the deserters from the army were “ natives of Ireland.” 

He was not exactly correct but correct enough for one speaking 
without the figures before him. The ResearcHeEs published a copy 
of his report to the Earl of Dartmouth showing the exact figures 
given by Galloway to have been 649 Irish out of 1488 deserters. 
Upon this perverted testimony “about one-half” the army is 
claimed to have been natives of Ireland and causes the assertion 
that “more than one-half of the American” Patriot army had 
Irish blood in its veins. 

How can that be known or reasonably asserted ? 

What was the Pennsylvania Line? It really would be hard 
to tell, so varied were the changes. The muster rolls that exist 
of Regimental and Company officers and men do not show the 
commands to be “ mainly of men of the Irish race.” The Germans 
were more numerous in Pennsylvania than the Irish. There was a | 
distinctively “ German Regiment” but none designated “the Irish 
Regiment.” 

Besides those who now assert, as Galloway did, that the natives 
of England, Ireland and Scotland were in the proportion of one- 
half Irish and one-quarter English and one-quarter Scotch, leave 
no proportion whatever for the natives of America. Where were 
they, according to Galloway and our present-day Irish enthusiasts ? 

“The friends of Government, the upholders of the Crown,” 
claimed that the natives of America were against the action of the 
Rebels. That were it not for the “ foreigners” the Rebellion would 
be soon suppressed. 

Yet even Galloway in reporting Washington’s army at Valley 
Forge to be 5,000 in number, stated it as chiefly of young boys and 
infirm men, as the foreigners had chiefly deserted. So that even 
by his testimony there were from 5,000 (March) to 8,000 (June) 
men under Washington’s direct command, from which foreigners 
had been generally eliminated by desertion. 

What was the ancestry of these boys and infirm men there is 
nothing but inference to suggest. There were numerous Germans 
and men of Irish blood were also a plenty. When the Germans on 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1778, hung up a “ stuffed Paddy” we know there 
was commotion made by the Irish blooded which Washington sub- 
dued by ordering an extra ration of rum to be distributed as a 
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harmonizer. And as New England rum was not as beer and 
whiskey of our day peace soon reigned. 

There are but few rolls giving the place of nativity of the 
soldiers. These and numberless bits of other testimony has con- 
vinced me that the Revolutionary War was carried on mainly by 
natives of America. What their descent was may be debatable. 

If the “ Rebellion” was not mainly by natives of America the 
Revolution had no justification, for those not natives nor those 
having no wife or family in the country were not wholly trusted 
and in some cases debarred from enlistment. 

We Irish must not be excessive nor make unfounded claims. 
That really sustains the averment of England that the natives of 
America were not generally hostile to her. 


“POPLAR” NOT “ MASTER.” 


“In your issue for July, 1909, page 289, is an instance of 
Homeric nodding. During the years of my residence in Philadel- 
phia a white house, corner Broad and Poplar Streets, was pointed 
out to me as the home of the Visitation Nuns who left Philadelphia 


many years ago. These religious may have occupied a house corner 
Broad and Master, now Hammerstein’s Opera House.” [Rev. 
James A. Doonan, S.J.] 

The record is April 24, 1850, Sisters of Visitation bought the 
Stiles’ Mansion, S. W. Corner Broad and Poplar Streets. They 
were succeeded by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 

That’s where the new Opera House is. 


“ PRESTIGE;” “HONORABLE” AND “COMFORTING.” 


“ General Stephen Moylan,” by Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, is a 
very interesting biography of a Revolutionary Catholic hero. 
Stephen Moylan was “ Muster-Master General, Secretary and Aide- 
de-Camp to Washington, Quartermaster-General, Colonel of the 
Fourth Pennsylvania Light Dragoons. and Brigadier-General of 
the War for American Independence.” He was, moreover, “the 
first and last president of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Phila- 
delphia.” The pleasure one takes in perusing this volume is not a 
little enhanced by the conviction of its historical exactitude, Mr. 
Griffin’s indefatigable industry as a delver in historical lore having 
deservedly won for him a prestige as honorable to himself as it is 
comforting to his readers. [Ave Maria, May 15, 1900.] 
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“TRISH MOLLY PITCHER.” 


“When will Congress erect some suitable memorial to a 
patriotic woman, for example, Irish Molly wife of an Irish gunner, 
who was personally complimented by Washington after the battle 
of Monmouth and conferred upon her the title of Lieutenant Colonel 
and half pay for life. I hope some day soon that Congress may 
remember the brave deed of Moll Pitcher, the true Irish wife from 
gallant Tipperary.” [Mrs. Jolly.] 

There is no evidence of any “Irish Molly, wife of an Irish 
gunner” being at Monmouth nor evidence of any woman there 
“being complimented after the battle.” Washington was in no 
humor of giving compliments at that battlefield. It is there he is 
alleged to have sworn with a big D at General Lee for trying to 
have the army defeated. 

Washington could not confer the title of Lieutenant-Colonel 
on any one nor order half pay. That was the province of Congress 
and Congress did not do either for any woman for any action at 
Monmouth or elsewhere. 

So Congress now is not likely to erect a monument to “a 
heroine” when there is no evidence of the alleged action. 

Irish orators claim Molly was Irish. The Germans claim 
her as their own and that her name was Mary Ludwig. In the 
Pennsylvania Archives, 5th Series, Vol. III, p. 1018, she is stated 
to have been the wife of Sergeant John Hays of Proctor’s Penn- 
sylvania Artillery. 

She died at Carlisle, Pa., January, 1832, age 89, and was 
buried with military honors. The Editor of the Archives, in foot- 
note, states, “ She was the celebrated Moll Pitcher who distinguished 
herself at the Battle of Monmouth. For this service she was pen- 
sioned by Pennsylvania.” 

Over her grave was erected in 1876 a headstone inscribed, 
“ Molly McCauley, Renowned in History as Molly Pitcher.” She 
was German. “ Dutch, Dutch as sour crout,” declared her grand- 
daughter in 1883. It was not until 1876 the claim was made for 
her of having taken her husband’s place at Monmouth. She was 
there, however. 

In 1905 a Bill appropriating $2000 “for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Molly Pitcher, the heroine of Mon- 
mouth” passed the Pennsylvania Legislature, but was vetoed by 
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Governor Pennypacker. In 1907 another Bill, supported by one 
of the “ patriotic societies,” appropriating $10,000 was offered but 
did not pass. The American Volunteer, in supporting the Bill, 
said her name was Mary Ludwig, born at Trenton, October 13, 
1754. brought to Carlisle at age of fifteen by Mrs. General William 
Irvine in whose family she lived until her marriage to John Casper 
Hays, a barber, and other specifications. 

Mr. J. Zeamer of Carlisle, Pa., has historically examined all 
the statements presented in favor of the alleged Molly Pitcher and 
found all incorrect and that she was the wife of William Hays and 
not John or John Casper Hays. He died in 1787. She then 
married John McCalla (McKolly). In 1822 the Legislature granted 
her an annuity for “ Services in the Revolutionary War,” but the 
nature of these services is not recorded. She died in 1832. The 
two Carlisle papers published obituary notices but no mention 
appears of the Monmouth incident. although she had spent forty 
years of her life and persons were living there in 1898 but had never 
‘heard of the alleged gun firing claim. Mr. Zeamer concludes: 
“The story of ‘ Molly Pitcher’s’ exploit at the battle of Monmouth 
is a pure fiction, for there is not anywhere the slightest corrobora- 
tion of it.” 

Because of name McKolly she is claimed by the Irish—though 
she was a German. 

There is another who seems to have a better title but is not 
known as “ Molly Pitcher,” and for whom there are official records 
to show her services. She is Margaret (or Margery) Corbin, of 
Pennsylvania, who at the British attack and capture of Fort Wash- 
ington on the Hudson, November 16, 1776. took the place of her 
husband and was wounded in the arm and so disabled for life. 
The Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania on June 29, 1779, 
voted her thirty dollars and a suit of clothes yearly. 

The Continental Congress of July 6, 1779, acted on the report 
of the Board of War of July 3d and “ Resolved, That Margaret 
Corbin, who was wounded and disabled in the attack on Fort Wash- 
ington, whilst she heroically filled the post of her husband who was 
killed by her side serving a piece of artillery, do receive. during her 
natural life, or the continuance of the said disability, the one-half 
of the monthly pay drawn by a soldier in the service of these States ; 
and that she now receive out of the public stores, one complete suit 
of clothes or the value thereof in money.” 
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Additional records in her case may be read in the Magazine of 
American History, September, October and November, 1886. 


So Margaret Corbin did really “ fill the place of her husband 
who was killed by her side,” but that was nineteen months [Nov. 
16, 1776—June 18, 1778] before the Battle of Monmouth. 

Nevertheless, a “‘ Molly Pitcher” who is alleged to have carried 
water to the soldiers at Monmouth and so got the name “ Pitcher” 
and for whom it is claimed took the gun (cannon) of her husband 
after his death, loaded it and discharged it at the British, has a 
popular existence though she cannot be proven to have acted as 
claimed. 

In the office of the State Treasurer of New Jersey at Trenton 
for many years hung a painting, said to have cost six thousand 
dollars, of “ Molly Pitcher at Monmouth.” In January, 1908, it 
was, on claim of the heirs of Senator Crowell of Rahway, restored 
to Mrs. John H. Crovsk, his heir, as his personal property. It was 
painted about forty years ago. , 

Few battles of the Revolution have had the minutest incidents 
recited as has that of Monmouth. The late General Stryker, who 
compiled all the available information regarding the battle said he 
could not find a word about Moll Pitcher. 

William Nelson. Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the Jersey 
Historical Society, the best informed of men concerning New 
Jersey events, never attached any importance to the story. regarding 
it as one of those myths which have prevailed in all countries and 
in all ages. 

Mr. Zeamer, last April, showed there was a “ Moll Pitcher, the 
Fortune Teller of Lynn,” Massachusetts, of whom John G. Whittier 
wrote “ Moll Pitcher a Poem,” which he later endeavored to sup- 
press. This “ Moll” died in 1813, but no claim was ever made for 
her as being at Battle of Monmouth. 

Poets are not Historians. So William Collins had his imagina- 
tion as the only basis for poem on Moll Pitcher at Monmouth, 
though it might apply to Margery Corbin at Fort Washington. 


“Quickly leaped she to the cannon, 
In her fallen husband’s place, 
Sponged and rammed it, fast and steady, 
Fired it in the foeman’s face. 
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Flashed another ringing volley, 
Roared another from the gun: 

‘Boys, hurrah!’ cried Irish Molly, 
‘For the flag of Washington.’ ” 


On 24 June, 1908, Elizabeth Delaff, of Carlisle, made oath 
before John R. Miller, Notary Public, that she (Elizabeth White) 
was born February 18, 1818, that she knew Mollie McCauley who 
lived across the street from her; that she was often in her mother’s 
house; was rough and uncouth in her expressions when she would 
tell about the battlefield; that her mother told her, “ I won’t have 
that kind of talk or swearing before the children”; that she would 
tell of the battlefield and how she used to carry water to the soldiers, 
and when her first husband was killed she took his place at the 
cannon’s mouth. “ Yes, she did that. I remember it distinctly.” 

It is to be noted the battlefield is not named. 

Mr. Zeamer writes THE RESEARCHES: 


I rather incline to the theory that the Monmouth story was 
inspired by the story of the Maid of Saragossa. The two have 


marks of resemblance, viz: the Maid was a water bearer, as was 
also the Monmouth woman; the Maid was 22 years old, which, 
according to most writers, was the Monmouth woman’s age; the 
Maid had a lover who fell at the gun and at Monmouth the woman 
had a husband killed. 

The Siege of Saragossa took place 1808-1809. Byron immor- 

talized the Maid in his “ Childe Harold,” written in 1810 or 1811 
and published in 1812. “Childe Harold” did not reach general 
circulation in America till years afterwards and it was not till the 
world was generally informed of the deed of Saragossa that it 
became known that a similar act had been performed by a woman 
at Monmouth. Geo. W. P. Custis was the first to put the story in 
print. He wrote in 1840, sixty-two years after the battle, and 
carefully abstained from telling where he got his facts. If there is 
any earlier reference to the incident in print than Curtis’s it is yet 
to be discovered. Probably the next earliest reference to it is by 
Barber & Howe, in their Hist. Colls. of N. J. (1844). 
’  T have a large collection of material bearing on the incident 
which I some day may publish in the form of a monograph. I 
can make the proof that no such thing happened at Monmouth 
much more conclusive than appears in anything that I have 
written yet. Yours truly, J. ZEAMER. 
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CATHOLIC AMERICAN HISTORICAL NOTES 


FACTS AUTHENTICATED. 


“Facts thoroughly authenticated form the only basis of a 
history, and these facts include not only dates and names of promi- 
nent men, but, more important still, the habits, customs and institu- 
tions of the people. The work of collecting such data is being 
prosecuted with energy and intelligence not only by individuals 
but especially by the ever-increasing number of historical societies 
either voluntary or maintained by appropriations from various 
departments of the Government.” [Rev. Jno. T. Driscoll, S.J., in 
His. Records and Studies, V, p. 519.] 


MARK WILCOX. 


1779, Feb. 9. Committee on Treasury reported to Congress 
there “is due to Mark Wilcox for 46,946 sheets of paper for loan 
office certificates and bills of exchange a balance of 4,694 54/90 
dols.” 

Mark Wilcox was a Catholic residing at Concord [now Ivy 
Mills], Chester Co., Pennsylvania, who supplied all the paper for 
Continental money during the Revolution. 


TWO PATRICKS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Patrick Rice was clerk to D. Frank, Commissary of the British 
prisoners held by the United States. He was permitted, January 
29. 1779, “ to go into New York to settle accounts,” he “ to take the 
directions of General Washington as to the time and manner of his 
going in.” 

“ Patrick Rice” looks like a Catholic name. 

Patrick Roach, a soldier of Col. Hartley’s Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, was condemned to death for desertion. On January 31, 
1779, Col. Hartley and others, members of the Court-Martial, sent 
letter to Congress recommending mercy. 

Congress Resolved that Patrick Roach be pardoned. The letter 
is in the Papers of Continental Congress, No. 78, XI, folio 389. 

“ Patrick Roach” also looks like a Catholic name. 
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TO TEACH THE SCRIPTURES. 


The American Weekly Mercury, of Philadelphia, No. 166, 

February 12, 1722, contained this advertisement: 
TAKE NOTICE. 

There is lately arriv’d in this City a Person who freely offers 
his Service to teach his poor Brethren the NEGROES to read the Holy 
Scriptures, &c., in a very uncommon, expeditious and delightful 
Manner, without any Manner of Expense to their respective Masters 
or Mistresses. All serious Persons whether Roman Catholicks, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, Water-Baptists or 
People called Quakers who are truly concern’d for their Salvation 
may advise with the said Person at his Lodgings (relating to the 
Time and Place of so instructing them) at the dwelling house of 
John Read, Carpenter, in High Street, Philadelphia, every Morning 
till Eight of the Clock, except on the Seventh Day. 

The Great Jehovah from Above 

Whose Christian Name is Light and Love, 
In all his Works will take Delight 

And wash poor Hagar’s Black Moors white. 
Let none condemn this Undertaking, 

By silent Thought or Noisy Speaking ; 
They’re fools, whose Bolt’s soon shot, upon 
The Mark they’ve look’d but little on. 

The advertisement appeared the following week revised so that 
“theit Salvation” was made to read, “their Negro servants’ salva- 
tion (whether Men or Women).” 

So there were Roman “ Catholicks” in Philadelphia in 1722 
who had “ Negro Servants,” but it is not likely they accepted the 
proposal of this “Person.” Father Greaton was visiting the 
Catholics of the little town and he doubtless advised parents to 
instruct their children. 


In the year of “ Native Americanism,” 1844, Charles P. Daly, 
a Catholic, was chosen Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of 
New York City. 

In the year of “ Know Nothingism” John R. Brady, a Catholic 
of New York City, born there in 1821, was chosen Justice of the 
Supreme Court of that city and served until his death in 1891. 
[His. Rec. and Studies, V, 421.] 
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AN IRREVERENT “REVERENCE”—MONKEYS, HOGS, 
BABOONS—* POPISH” BISHOPS AND PRIESTS. 


The American Weekly Mercury, No. 212, January 7, 1724, of 
Philadelphia, had a communication “ On False Reverence.” It said: 

“The gravest clothes put upon burlesque animals will look 
Burlesque. A Monkey in a deep coat and a broad beaver would 
still be a Monkey and his grimace would still be more diverting 
grimace; and a hog in a pair of Jack-Boots and a coat of mail, 
would make no formidable Figure, notwithstanding his warlike 
equipment. 

“ A monkey in a red coat and a hog in Armour would give no 
offence to a Soldier because his character consists in Actions which 
these creatures cannot perform or mimick; and consequently these 
Animals, tho’ accoutr’d like a Soldier, cannot ridicule a Soldier. 
But if you put a Popish Mitre and the rest of that sort of Gear 
upon a Hog, the useless and stupid Solemnity of the animal gives 
you instantly the idea of a Popish Bishop and, if you are not a 
Papist, will divert you; or if you dress up a Baboon in the fan- 
tastical Habit of a Romish Priest, that Animal which can chatter 
much and untelligibly and can really do most of the Tricks which 
the Priest himself can do, does genuinely represent the Original ; 
and therefore creates the Mirth and fully Shews at once that 
there cannot be much Reverence in that which a Baboon can 
perform as well, for aught I know better, as he is naturally a 
creature of Grimace and Humour. And if the said Bishop and 
Priest could not with any temper bear the sight, their Rage and 
Impatience would be still farther proofs that the Monkey did them 
Justice; that the Tryal was successful and the Mirth occasioned 
by it Just. Such sport would indeed be tragical in Popish Countries, 
which is but another Confirmation that False Reverence cannot 
bear Ridicule and that the true is not affected by it. 

“The A B C of a Tinker is as good as a Pope’s A B C; it is 
open cheating and Conjuring to pretend that the same words have 
not the same Force out of the Mouth of a Cobbler as out of a 
Cardinal’s Mouth. When any one of these mighty claimers (I had 
almost said Clamorers) of Reverence, from their visionary Empire 
of Words and Tricks, can by the Magick of their Art remove a 
Mountain or a Mole Hill, or raise a House, or a dead Insect, or 
Kill a Heretick or a Grasshopper by a charm, I am ready to bow 
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down before them. But while I see any of them living like other 
men or worse, and doing nothing but who so many Chimney- 
sweepers (who can read) may do as well, I can consider such who 
do so only as Solemn Lyers and Seducers and as Such worse than 
Fortune-Tellers, as they cheat People out of much more Money 
and fill their minds with worse Terrors. 

Andrew Bradford four weeks before had given notice, “ If 
the subscription for this Paper is not paid more punctually it 
will oblige the Poor Printer hereof to drop this undertaking in a 
short Time.” 

So nearly two hundred years ago non-paying subscribers 
existed as they do to-day destroying the efforts of Poor Printers 
and robbing them of their dues. 


“A MASS HOUSE” WITH “TRINKETS.” 


The American Weekly Mercury, No. 146, of Philadelphia, 
September 27, 1722, reported news from London, June 2d: “ There 
has lately been discovered without Bishopgate a Mass House with 
many Trinkets belonging to the same.” 

At that time Father Joseph Greaton was visiting Philadeiphia 
unmolested and celebrating Mass in a private house. 

In News from London, September 20th, related that “ Yester- 
day about three in the morning three State prisoners found means 
to escape. . . . One of them was drowned. He was taken up some 
hours after and proves to be one Nino, a young Irish priest, who 
was seized about three weeks since going for France.” [Mercury, 
No. 156, Dec. 11, 1722.] 

Yet Father Greaton passed unmolested through the Province 
of William Penn. 


“LACK SOMETHING.” 


Martin I. J. Griffin, out of the material he has collected in his 
volumes on “ Catholics in the Revolutionary War,” has published 
two interesting brochures, one on Commodore Barry and the other 
on Gen. Stephen Moylan. These volumes preserve interesting data ; 
and while the treatment and style lack something of the continuity 
of the ordinary brief biography, the authoritative character of Mr. 
Griffin’s work more than makes up any deficiency in this respect. 
[Catholic Citizen, May 1, 1908.] 
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ALLEGED “ INSOLENT LETTER” OF FATHER RALE. 


The American Weekly Mercury, No. 156, December 11, 1722, 
contained the following: 


We are informed by the Speech of Samuel Shute, Esq., Gov- 
ernor of New England, that the Copies of the Governor of Canada, 
Mons Vaudrevil’s Letters have been laid before His Majesty; and 
that ’tis hoped in a short time effectual Care will be taken to prevent 
the French Governors for the future from assisting the Eastern 
Indians, whereby a stop may be put to the present War. 


The Indian Delegates, with Col. Tailer, Mr. Secr. Willard and 
Col. Stoddard who accompanied them, are arrived in that Province 
from the Eastward. The Message they were sent upon was, To 
speak with the Eastern Indians and to demand why they had so 
ill treated their Brethren the English. All the Treaties that have 
been made with the Indians were carried with them, as also the 
Original Deeds of purchased Lands, that they should be read and 
explained; that so all Things might appear to the Delegates of the 
6 Nations in a proper and clear Light. After their arrival in Casco 
Bay, one of the Delegates with some Persons to accompany him, 
went to Norridgawock and staid 4 days, where no Indians were to 
be found, but there was an insolent Letter affixed to the Indian 
Church written in French by Ralle the Jesuit. Copy of which 
translated into English speaks as follows: 


ENGLISHMEN: 


I that am of Norridgewock have some Thoughts that thou wilt 
come and burn our Church and our Father’s House, for to revenge 
thyself without Cause: For the Houses I have burnt of Thine. 
’Twas thou that did force me to it. Why didst thou build them 
upon my Land without my consent? I have not burnt anything yet 
but what was upon my Land. Thou mayst burn it because thou 
knowest I am not there, such is thy Generosity; for if I were there 
assuredly thou wouldst not burn it, although thou shouldst come 
with the Number of many Hundred Men. It is ill built because 
you English don’t work well. It is not finished because five or six 
Englishmen wrought there during the space of Four Years and 
the Undertaker (who is a grand Cheat) has been paid in Advance 
for to finish it. I tell thee nevertheless, that if thou dost burn it out 
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of revenge, upon my Land thou mayst depend upon it I will revenge 
myself and that upon thy Land, in such a manner which shall be 
more sensible and more advantageous to thee: For one of thy 
Meeting Houses or Temples is of more value without Comparison 
than our Church, and I shall not be satisfied to burn one or two 
but many: I know where they are and the Effect will make thee 
know I shall be as good as my word. This shall be absolutely done 
sooner or later, for the War does but begin. But if thou wouldst 
know when it will finish, I will tell thee it will not have an end but 
with the World. If thou canst not be driven out before I die, our 
Children and our Nephews shall continue it till that Time, without 
they be able to enjoy it peacefully. This is what I say to thee who 
am of Norridgewock in the Name of all THE NATIONS. 


This letter is, probably, a forgery. Father Ralé was murdered 
by the English, August 24, 1724. 


EXCEPT PAPISTS. 


“Cornbury had received a long list of instructions from the 
Queen. By these he was enjoined to rule the two provinces (New 
York and the Jerseys) impartially, TO GRANT LIBERTY OF CON- 
SCIENCE TO ALL EXCEPT Papists, to consider Quakers eligible for 
offices of public trust and to receive their affirmations instead of 
their oaths; yet, while tolerating all religions, to endeavor to make 
the Church of England the established church of the land; to keep 
the churches that were already built in repair, to build more as 
occasion required, and to furnish each minister with a house and 
glebe at the common charge; to punish drunkenness, swearing and 
vice of all kinds; to encourage trade and traders, particularly the 
Royal African Company of England, and to recommend to the 
said Company to see that the colony had a constant and sufficient 
supply of merchantable negroes at moderate rates. He was also 
instructed to endeavor to get a law passed restraining inhuman 
severity to Christian servants and slaves, and to make the wilful 
murder of Indians and negroes an offence punishable with death.” 
[Booth’s History of the City of New York, published by James 
Miller, 1863, p. 270.] 
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CATHOLIC TITLED MARYLAND MANORS. 


When Lord Baltimore began the settlement of Maryland, he 
decided that an aristocracy was as necessary a part of the State as 
a democracy and that its function should be independent. So he 
established Manors with hereditary magistracy attached thereto. 

Among the number may be noted those with Catholic or 
religious titles, such as Cross Manor on St. Inigoes Creek given 
Hon. Thomas Cornwaleys. St. Clement’s Manor consisting of St. 
Clement’s island and parts adjoining St. Michael’s, St. Gabriel’s and 
Holy Trinity Manor were dependencies of Leonard Calvert in 1639. 
St. Elizabeth’s Manor belonged to Hon. Thomas Cornwaleys in 
1639 was on Smith’s Creek. St. Inigoes Manor in St. Mary’s 
County was owned by Father Thomas Copley, better known as 
Father Philip Fisher. St. Joseph’s Manor, near Tom Creek, in the 
Patuxent. [Am. His. Mag., IV, No. 2.] 

_ In 1680 Lord Baltimore granted 32,000 acres in Maryland, as 
a Manor, to.George Talbot of Castle Rooney of County Roscommon, 
Ireland, who agreed to “at his own proper cost and charges to 
transport into the province within twelve years 640 persons of 
British or Irish descent. 

The Talbots were of an ancient Norman Catholic family. 
George Talbot became Lord of the Manor of Susquehanna. He 
was cousin to Richard Talbot, an Irish General under James II. 
During the American Revolution “some of Taibot loyalists” to 
England “ settled in Nova Scotia in 1783.” . 

So, too, were descendants of Captain Cornwaleys of Cross 
Manor on St. Inigoes Creek, established as a Manor in 1639, 
Loyalist descendants of Governor Roger Brooke, of St. Mary’s 
County, 1654, settled in Ontario. [Am. His. Mag., IV, No. 2, 
Pp. 139-40. ] 

Warburton Manor, in Prince George’s County, Maryland, in 
1690. owned as its Lord Colonel William Digges, son of Governor 
Digges, of Virginia, whose father was Sir Dudley Digges, Master 
of the Rolls to King Charles I. He married Jane Sewell, daughter 
of Lady Baltimore, by her former marriage with the .Honorable 
Henry Sewell, of London. This Manor passed to William, the 
eldest son of Colonel Digges and to his children, one of whom, a 
daughter—Jane—married Colonel John Fitzgerald, of Virginia. 

The government of the United States purchased a part of the 
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Manor on which was erected Fort Warburton, which was blown 
up in 1814. The Diggeses of Nova Scotia, loyalists, some settling 
in Ontario, perpetuate their traditions. [Am. His. Mag., IV., 141, 
1909. | 

Fenwick Manor, on Cat Creek, Maryland, in 1651 became the 
fief of Cuthbert Fenwick, a member of Lord Baltimore’s Council. 
In 1659 the manor-house was the scene of the trial of Edward 
Prescott for “ hanging a witch.” The only witness who was sum- 
moned was Colonel John Washington, the great-grandfather of 
President George Washington. When the day arrived for the trial 
instead of the witness came a letter of excuse in the following 
phraseology : 

“ Because then, God willing, I intend to gette my yowng sonne 
baptized, all the Company and Gossips being ailready invited.” 

As the witness did not appear, the prisoner was discharged. 
The Right Reverend Edward Fenwick, the first Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cincinnati, was a descendant of Cuthbert, lord of this 
Manor, whose only brother Ignatius Fenwick married Sarah Taney. 
Many other descendants of the lords of Fenwick Manor are 
scattered about the Western Shore and in the city of Baltimore. 
It is likely that the Fenwick loyalists of Nova Scotia are their 
best representatives. [Am. His. Mag., IV, 142.] 


DR. THOMAS GERRARD. 


St. Clement’s Manor, consisting of St. Clement’s island and 
part of the adjacent mainland, Maryland, in 1639 was one of the 
Manors of Dr. Thomas Gerrard, member of the Council. It is the 
only one of the old mansions the records of which are preserved. 
This Dr. Thomas Gerrard was a strong Catholic, but he married 
a Protestant lady and became involved in the intrigues of Clair- 
borne against Lord Baltimore. For this he was attainted of treason 
and forced to fly into Virginia, in which colony he settled in the 
County of Westmoreland, where his descendants intermarried 
largely and perpetuated the name. The family came originally from 
Lancashire, England. where it had been seated for several genera- 
tions, but the name is of Germanic origin and is met quite frequently 
in localities settled by Saxon and German people. Samuel Gerrard, 
first President of the Bank of Montreal, was probably of this 
family. [Am. His. Mag., IV, 143.] 
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DR. JOSEPH WHALEN AND FATHER CHARLES 
WHALEN. 


The History of Orange County, New York, by Rutteuber & 
Clarke, 1881, p. 163, says: 


After the Revolution, and prior to the formation of the Orange 
County Medical Society, a number of new names were added to the 
list of what are now called old physicians. Among this class was 
Joseph Whalen, who located first in what is now the town of Craw- 
ford, in 1788, but soon after removed to near the village of Mont- 
gomery, where he practiced medicine for more than half a century. 
He was a native of Ireland, well educated, and a gentleman in all 
‘ respects. In religious faith, he was a Catholic, but never intruded 
his opinions upon others. His brother, Rev. Charles Whalen, an 
Irish Franciscan, was the first Catholic priest stationed in New 
York. He had been a chaplain on board the French ships of 
Admiral de Grasse’s fleet, engaged in assisting the colonies. The 
late Joseph V. Whalen, for years one of the principal lawyers of 
Montgomery, was his son, and one of his daughters was Mrs. 
McWilliams, of Montgomery, and another Mrs. Dennis McCool, 
of Newburgh. We believe there were other children. 

The following additional facts have been furnished. The 
Whalen family are of Irish lineage and were first represented in 
Orange County by the subject of this biographical sketch, Dr. 
Joseph Whalen, who left his home at the close of the Revolutionary 
struggle, and soon after his arrival on American soil located in 
Crawford township, then Montgomery. 

After a residence of a few years at this point he removed to 
the village of Montgomery, the scene of his lifelong professional 
labors. 

» He had already acquired a classical education and made himself 
proficient in the science of medicine, which proved congenial to his 
tastes. He determined to follow this profession, and was licensed 
by the Orange County Medical Society on the first of July, 1806, 
which at that early date was accorded full power to examine and 
grant licenses to practitioners. 

The doctor was at the first meeting of the society elected one 
of its censors, and subsequently held many of its responsible offices. 
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He ranked among the most judicious and skillful of the exponents 
of the healing art in the county, and his reputation readily brought 
to him an extended practice. 


He was a man of progressive ideas, of energetic character, and 
of an indomitable will, which invariably brought success to every 
project undertaken by him. 

Dr. Whalen was a man of varied accomplishments, having 
received not only a liberal education but such early training as 
moulded well his character and developed those traits which in 
later years rendered him so fine an example of the “ old-school 
gentleman.” 

He was a man of charitable instincts, and gave much time and 
professional labor with little pecuniary return. All deserving causes 
found in him a helper, and the poor and suffering were invariably 
the recipients of his bounty. He participated rarely in public life, 
being always actively engaged in the duties of his profession. At 
a meeting of the council of appointments held at the City of Albany 
on the 20th of March, 1802, he was appointed surgeon of the 
regiment of militia in the County of Orange of which William 
Faulkner, Esq., was lieutenant-colonel commanding. In his religious 
tenets he espoused the faith of his family, and was through life a 
firm but unobtrusive Roman Catholic. Dr. Whalen was married 
in early life to Miss Mary Byrne. Their children were Elizabeth, 
Mary, Martha. Catherine, Joseph Virgil, and John Horace. His 
death occurred at Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y. 

His grandson, Benjamin Crosby, who contributes this memorial 
sketch, was born December 31, 1831, on the homestead. He spent 
his boyhood at school, first near his home and later at Montgomery. 
In connection with his brother he came into possession of the family 
estate. Mr. Crosby has spent his time in cultivating this land. In 
politics he is a Republican, though not an active worker in the 
political arena. He is a worshiper at the Presbyterian Church of 
Hopewell. 

That’s the usual genealogical record of these old-time Catholic 
celebrities. Their children mix marriage and their grandchildren 
abhor the faith of the grandparents. 
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THE WISDOM OF EXCLUDING “ PAPISTS” FROM THE 
CROWN—THE PILLORY AND WHIPPING AT 
CART’S TAIL. 


The Judge of the Admiralty of Pennsylvania in 1720 in sen- 
tencing two convicts “ who were tried before him for Contempt of 
the King,” spoke of “the wisdom of our Nation by adding a new 
limitation to the Law relating to the Succession of the Crown and 
excluding all Papists from a possibility of inheriting it; who if 
they be true to their engagements to their own Religion, cannot 
but be false to those they make to Ours, and can never be expected 
to execute those laws which they think void and repugnant to the 
Laws of God; or, to defend that Faith which they think damnable ; 
or, to observe those oaths, which seem to them to have been ordained . 
for the support of Irreligion. And from these considerations, they 
have been disabled from inheriting the Crown, it seeming of absolute 
necessity in our present circumstances, for the good of the com- 
munity, to make such an alteration in the Law.” 

So one convict was sentenced to stand under the Court House 
[in Market St. and Second, Philadelphia] “for the space of one 
hour on two market days. with one paper fixed on your breast and 
another on your back with these words writ upon them in fair 
letters: ‘I stand here for speaking contemptuously against my 
Sovereign Lord, King George.’” The other whose “former be- 
haviour rather aggravated than mitigated punishment” was sen- 
tenced “to stand under the pillory, in this market place for two 
hours on two market days, afterwards tied to the tail of a cart and 
be drawn round two of this City Squares and then you shall be 
whipped on your bare back with forty-one lashes and be imprisoned 
until you have paid the charge of this prosecution.” [Am. W. 
Mercury, Philadelphia, No. 66, 1721.] 


“ SMASHER OF HISTORICAL FALSE GODS.” 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, that delightful delver among original 
records and engaging smasher of historical false gods, has come 
out with the flat statement that it was not Major L’Enfant who 
laid out the Capital City, but an Irishman, James Reed Dermott. 
[The Pittsburg Observer, May 20, 1909.] 

My claim is that the City has been built according to the “ im- 
proved plan” of Dermott. Not that L’Enfant did not plan. 
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ST. MARY’S, PHILADELPHIA, ONCE THE SCENE OF 
RIOT AND CONFUSION NOW THE ARK OF PEACE 
IN 1837—THE BODY OF ST. CLEMENT THERE. 


Rev. William Whelan, writing from Philadelphia, April 20, 
1837, to Very Rev. Dr. Cullen, then Rector of the Irish College at 
Rome, said : 

“ Religion has progressed wonderfully here during my absence 
in Europe. Notwithstanding the various Scandals of her children 
which it has had to encounter, St. Mary’s Church, which was 
formerly the scene of riot and confusion, is now the ark of peace 
and has a most edifying congregation. On Easter Sunday 750 
received the Holy Communion in it; and on Low Sunday 250 were 
* admitted to the Sacrament of Confirmation. The Sunday after- 
wards the Bishop commended me to its congregation as one of its 
pastors, and the manner in which this announcement was received 
showed the triumph of Episcopal authority over lay interference. 
No one raised a dissentient voice, whilst all applauded the appoint- 
ment as necessary. Three years ago this very same congregation 
refused Bishop Kenrick’s brother as pastor. From the state of 
things here at present I am induced to believe that it was most 
providential the Bishop was not removed and I believe all now 
think so. The people are doing everything to please. We have 
now a pastor’s house next the Cathedral rent free and the Bishop’s 
salary or income has been raised from 600 to 1000 dollars. I live 
with the Bishop and his brother. . . . Be so kind as to tell Dr. 
Kirby, Father Pallotti and the late Rector of the Propaganda, that 
the body of St. Clement is deposited under a new altar dedicated 
to the Madonna, which is ornamented by her painting which I 
brought from Rome. Let them reflect on the good they have been 
instrumental in doing. The altar of which I speak is the second of 
the Cathedral.” [Records A. C. H. Soc., Vol. VIII, No. 4, Dec., 


1897. ] 


FIRST FLAG OVER A CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Rev. William A. Olmsted, Brigadier-General by Brevet, U. S. 
Volunteers, claims in Historical Records and Studies, Vol. V, 
p. 512, published by New York Catholic Historical Society, that 
Rev. Peter Havermans, Pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Troy, New 
York, had “ flying from the steeple of his church in Troy the first 
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American flag that was thrown to the breeze from any Catholic 
church during the Civil War.” 

This American flag was raised on St. Mary’s Church during 
the night of April 13, 1861, the day after the firing on Fort 
Sumter. The cifcumstances under which this came to be are 
related by Father Olmsted. 


MEMORIALS. 


“The ‘ Charter of Liberties’ passed in 1683 by the first repre- 
sentative Assembly of New York Province is the greatest Consti- 
tutional document of American Colonial history. Its framer— 
Governor Thomas Dongan—but recently recovered from oblivion, 
is now considered one of the greatest constructive Statesmen sent by 
England to govern any of her colonies.” [Rev. John T. Driscoll, 
in His. Rec. and Studies, V, p. 520.] 

After the Knights of Columbus of Philadelphia had, according 
to my letter to the Philadelphia Ledger early in 1908, erected a 
tablet at Old St. Joseph’s commemorative of the Founders of the 
Faith in Philadelphia, I suggested to Rev. Thomas Phelan and 
Dr. John G. Coyle, lately created by the Pope a Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the propriety of the Knights of Columbus in New York 
erecting a tablet commemorative of Governor Thomas Dongan at 
Old St. Peter’s Church. 

The Columbian Assembly endorsed the suggestion. One of its 
members, a member of the New York Assembly offered a Bill 
appropriating $25,000 to erect a monument in honor of Governor 
Dongan in New York City. Governor Hughes and Mayor Mc- 
Clellan approved of the Bill. In due course the monument will be 
erected. 

The Knights of Baltimore ought to erect in that city a tablet 
at Little Sharp and Saratoga Streets to commemorate the first 
property bought for Catholic uses. On June 4, 1764, Rev. George 
Hunter, S.J., purchased from Charles Carroll of Annapolis, father 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, lot No. 157 in Baltimore Town. 
This was the first property acquired by the Church in the Catholic 
Metropolis,” says Rev. J. A. Frederick in Historical Records and 
Studies, Vol. V, p. 367. On these grounds stood the first Catholic 
church edifice erected in Baltimore. Its site is now occupied by 
the old Calvert Hall building. 

It should be marked as the first historical site of the city. 
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GOVERNOR BURNETT, 17109. 


William Burnett, Esq., Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief 
of His Majesty’s Provinces of New York and New Jersey, on 
October 13, 1719, in a Speech to the Assembly of New York, said: 

“The Glorious Revolution begun by King William (of im- 
mortal memory) has now, after many Struggles and Dangers, 
receiv’d its finishing Stroke and utmost Perfection, and seems now 
secured beyond the Reach of anything but Envy. The present Age 
cannot be happier, than under a Prince so admired and beloved as 
his Majesty, nor Posterity have a fairer Prospect than from the 
next Heir to the Crown and the whole illustrious line after him.” 

The Grand Jurors of the City of New York, on October 11, 
1719, in an Address to the Governor, said: 

“Your Excellency inherits and long may you live to exercise 
those Virtues which descended to you from that eminent Prelate, 
your Father, whose councils animated that Revolution which 
restored to Great Britain its Religious and Civil — a Prot- 
estant Church and a free Parliament.” 

Yet at that time the few Catholics of New York were deprived 
of their “ Religious and Civil Rights,” Priests were by law debarred 
entrance to the Province and, if entering the second time, were 
subject to death. 

Governor William Burnett, in his speech to the Assembly of 
New Jersey, said: 

“Happy are the people that- have such a King and such a 
glorious prospect of a Protestant Succession, which may secure to 
posterity the enjoyment of Liberty and Property and entire Freedom 
in the exercise of Religion. I hope you have a just Sense of your 
Share in these Blessings and that it will work all that Duty and 
Gratitude which may be expected from good subjects to such a 
Prince and will be best expressed by a dutiful Behaviour to those 
whom he has put in Authority over you.” [Am. Weekly Mercury, 
March 9, 1721, No. 64.] 

At that time in New Jersey there was “ freedom in the exercise 
of Religion” to all persons “ except Papists.” 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


“We are desirous: of possessing the good opinion of the 
virtuous and humane.” [Address to the People of Ireland, by 
Continental Congress, July, 1775.] 







SPLENDID WORK. 

I hope some day to have the pleasure of grasping your hand 
and congratulating you personally upon the splendid work you 
have done for your Race and your Religion. [Joseph Scott, Los 
Angeles. ] 








IN K. OF C. 


Probably no initiation of the Knights of Columbus in recent 
years attracted more attention than the initiation of Martin I. J. 
Griffin, the distinguished Catholic American historian and author 
of “Commodore John Barry,” “Life of General Moylan” and 
numerous other historical works, who recently became a member 
of Philadelphia Council. Many of the National as well as State 
officers, both of New York and Pennsylvania, were present and 
assisted in conferring the degree. At the conclusion of the exercises 
Brother Griffin was introduced to the members of the Council and 
the reception accorded him was overwhelming. [The Columbiad.]} 


PRACTICAL AND USEFUL. 


I congratulate you on the completion of your interesting and 
valuable contribution to our American Church History, “ Catholics 
and the American Revolution.” I hope you will be long spared to 
continue your very practical and useful work. [Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Lambing, Historian of Western Pennsylvania. ] 


“MANY EXCELLENT THINGS.” 


“I am only too anxious to read the many excellent things which 
you print; things to be found nowhere else outside of your publica- 
tions. [Archbishop Ireland, April 15, 1909.] 


“THE DEVIL HIMSELF.” 


You are of that “honest few who give the Devil himself his 


due.” [E. O. B.] 
E. O. B. is a Judge of a State Supreme Court. 
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“NO ONE MORE COMPETENT.” 


Mr. Griffin, than whom there is no one in all America more 
competent to write on Irish Catholic subjects, gives a wonderfully 
complete sketch. He has ransacked records for data and reveals 
much of the work of Moylan heretofore unknown. [Catholic 
Union and Times, Buffalo. ] 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS HONOR HISTORIAN GRIFFIN. 


An ovation was tendered to Martin I. J. Griffin on his receiving 
the first degree as a member of Philadelphia Council, Knights of 
Columbus, on Tuesday evening at the headquarters, Girard Avenue. 
Dr. John G. Coyle, of New York, past district deputy, a well-known 
lecturer, and Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, State Chaplain of New York, 
came on for the occasion. They made addresses, as did also James 
A. Flaherty, Esq., deputy supreme knight; Philip A. Hart, Rev. 
Joseph L. J. Kirlin. Rev. James A. Dalton and Mr. Griffin. Tributes 
were paid by the other speakers to Mr. Griffin’s services to American 
Catholic history. [Standard-Times, May 29, 1909.] 


VALUABLE MONOGRAPH. 


Martin I. J. Griffin has issued in a neat cloth binding his most 
interesting and valuable monograph of General Stephen Moylan. 
It is a very handy volume and shows all the different phases of 
Moylan’s services to the Republic. Many think of him merely as a 
bold dragoon, but he was remarkable in a number of other respects, 
all of which Mr. Griffin has illustrated and detailed with his usual 
painstaking care, and industry from original and in most instances, 
otherwise unattainable success. [Jrish American, April 3, 1909.] 


“NOT TO BE TRIFLED WITH.” 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, the historian and the uncompromising 
Catholic as well as the staunchest advocate of total abstinence in 
the country, has been admitted as a member of the Knights of 
Columbus. As our friend Dr. Preuss is an old friend and admirer 
of Mr. Griffin we venture the hope that the Fortnightly Review 
will not refer to the incident because Mr. Griffin is a gentleman 
not to be trifled with. 

The above from The Catholic Advance of Wichita, Kansas, 
July 17, 1909, was sent me by Dr. Preuss with this sole comment: 
“Et tu Brute?” 
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GRATIFYING READING. 


To all students of the Revolutionary period of this country’s 
existence and particularly to those who take a just pride in the 
achievements of men of Irish birth or descent, the life of General 
Stephen Moylan by Martin I. J. Griffin will prove interesting and 
gratifying reading. Mr. Griffin’s book is a complete history of 
the life of this gallant Irishman and soldier of freedom, who, as 
the title page of the book sets forth, was muster-master-general, 
secretary and aide-de-camp to Washington, quartermaster-general, 
Colonel of Fourth Pennsylvania Light Dragoons, and brigadier- 
general of the war for American independence. From cover to 
cover the book is filled with yaluable information concerning the 
events of those stirring times, and shedding much light not only 
upon the career of Moylan, but also upon the conduct and vicissi- 
tudes of the war itself. It traces General Moylan’s life from his 
birth in 1737 at Cork, Ireland, to his death on April 13, 1811, at 
Philadelphia, full of years and honors. [Catholic Columbian, 


April 16, 1909.] 
THAT FUTURE GENERATIONS MAY KNOW THEM. 


I note your expression of thanks for the fidelity and patronage 
of your subscribers. They form such a unique class that I feel 
constrained to again call your attention to a publication of their 
names in an early number of the RESEARCHES, not only for the 
good that they have already done but that future generations may 
know something of them and what they did in their day and genera- 
tion to sustain and promote historical research. You know the 
difficulties of hunting out such matters of the past, and why not 
now leave some “ foot prints in the sands of time” that will leave 
such matters easier for others. Wishing you health, happiness, and 
lengthened years. [Geo. McAleer, M.D., Worcester, Mass.] 

A good suggestion. My Patrons are worthy of every token 
of appreciation I can show. Without their long continued codpera- 
tion the RESEARCHES could not have lived so long. When I have 
a list of ONE THOUSAND subscribers I will publish all the 
names of these Nobles and Worthies. 


I appreciate very much the work that is done in order to bring 
out the history of our country in the way that you are doing. [Rev. 
D. J. McMahon, New York.] 





As Others See Us. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 
“Stephen Moylan,” by Martin I. J. Griffin. Philadelphia. 


Mr. Griffin has already made himself favorably known to 
students of American history by his “ History of Irish Catholics in 
the American Revolution” and also by his life of “ Commodore 
John Barry.” This last volume from his pen, “ The Life of General 
Moylan,” will still further enhance his reputation as a painstaking 
student of original documents. 

Stephen Moylan of Philadelphia was, indeed, one of the most 
interesting characters that the turbulent times of ’76-’81 produced. 
He is all the more interesting to us Catholics of to-day because he 
lived and died a Catholic. We hear so much about the Scotch- 
Irish of the Revolutionary days, and so little about the real Irish 
who figured in the great war for independence that Mr. Griffin 
deserves well of his fellow Catholics and fellow Irishmen in giving 
to the world this life of one who was both Irish and Catholic. 

Mr. Griffin might have increased the value of his book a 
hundred-fold by clothing his facts in a more alluring dress. As it 
is, he has simply strung together a great quantity of epistolary 
correspondence, without making an effort to render his biography 
attractive. History is none the less history when it is presented in 
an attractive manner. The story of General Moylan is romantic 
enough to justify its telling with all the grace and charm that litera- 
ture can add. For every one who reads the book in its present 
form a dozen would read it were it couched in a more elegant 
style. William Lilley, Canon Barry, Dr. Gairdner and Dr. Pastor 
are all examples of how the facts of history can be made to read 
like a romance and yet remains facts of history. We would suggest, 
too, that if Mr. Griffin’s book goes to another edition, the reference 
to the unfortunate Dr. Butler be omitted. It is not germane to the 
story, and it is an unhappy incident now pretty well forgotten. 
No good purpose is served by rescuing it from the limbo of 
oblivion. [Catholic Sun, April 9, 1909.] 

My object in all my working is to supply the “ facts,” so others 
may put on the “alluring dress.” There is much “alluring” and 
illusion now and too few “ facts.” I am unconcerned about the 
“ dressing.” 
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The first law of History is not to dare to tell 
a lie; the second, not to fear to tell the truth; 
hesides let the Historian be beyond all suspicion 
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